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I'm on the rack ; 
For sure the greatest evil man can know 
Bears no proportion to this dread suspense.’ 


‘TJ ERE you are at last,’ says Mr. Peyton in a subdued voice, but 


joyous. He is looking thoroughly disreputable in his 
borrowed plumes, but radiant as the dawn. It is needless to say 
he is addressing Griselda. ‘I’ve got back,’ says he, a superfluous 
remark, as he is looming large as life upon the gravel path. 

‘I didn’t expect you until to-morrow,’ says Griselda, also in 
the tone of a conspirator. ‘ Well, what did she say? Was she 
mad with you—does she hate me—do you think she will help 
us ?’ 

‘ How can I answer all that here? I’ve such a lot tosay to you, 
and I feel as if there was an eye in every window over there.’ 
They are within range of the entire western side of the house. 
‘Do you know the old ruin at the end of the vegetable garden ? 
Could you manage to get up there? If so I could follow, and we 
should at least be out of sight and hearing.’ 

‘T’ll try,’ says Griselda, who is assiduously plucking the dead 
roses from a bush near her and looking at anything but Peyton. 
To her every window in the western wing is peopled with Grunches. 
As she speaks she slides away in a cautious manner towards the 
little green iron gateway that leads to the upper garden, and 
once out of sight of the windows, takes to her heels and runs 
with light steps to the old ruin Peyton had suggested to her. 
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It is an ancient edifice that once might have been a private 
chapel but now is purposeless. The four walls still remain and 
the roof stands trembling over it, but the windows are as eyes 
socketless and the door a gaping mouth. Tender, straggling, 
trailing wreaths of ivy, as if in pity for it, have flung themselves 
from crumbling roof to rotten walls, and hang daintily over the 
apertures in the latter that time has made. 

Griselda has hardly had time to mark all these signs of death 
and life commingled when Peyton joins her. 

‘I feel as if I was suffocating here,’ says she, springing up from 
a stone resting-place in one of the rooms and hastening towards 
him and the sunlight outside, where he stands looking in at the 
doorway. ‘What a dreary spot! They say the old monks lived 
here long ago. I thought you would never come to rid me of the 
fancies that caught and held me—as if some ghostly abbot 
would arise and question my right, like the bears of old, to “ sit in 
his chair.” ‘Well, well, well; now tell me everything!’ 

‘Come and sit here then,’ says he, drawing her towards a small 
cock of late hay that has evidently been drawn in for some time 
and left here forgotten. It gives them a comfortable seat, and 
Mr, Peyton, with Griselda’s hand in his, proceeds to give her a 
graphic description of his visit to his sister. 

‘At the last she seemed dangerously desirous of coming to 
pay her respects to you in person. She seemed quite bent’ on 
seeing you face to face; but I flatter myself I vanquished that 
troublesome craving. I nipped it in the bud! Just consider, 
were she to come and find me enclothed in these vile garments! 
Ha, ha, ha!’ roars Mr. Peyton shamelessly, enchanted at the 
vision his imagination has apparently conjured up. ‘She’d have a 
fit,’ says he, still shaking with mirth. 

‘Does it amuse you to think of your sister having a fit ?’ says 
Griselda severely, who is so terrified at the picture he has 
drawn and which has so delighted him that anger wakes within 
her breast. ‘Oh, if she should come, what on earth would be- 
come of us ?’ 

‘She won’t come. I tell you I have provided against 
that.’ 

‘She may think it over and come after all; oh, Tom, I feel 
frightened about it. Yesterday there was only fear of my uncle’s 
finding us out ; now there is added to that the certainty that your 
sister will pounce down upon us one of these days.’ 

‘Nonsense !’ says Mr. Peyton; ‘I never saw anyone who so 
loved to torture herself. Why anticipate the bad?’ 

‘Why think, you should say? Do you imagine I really want 
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to make myself miserable? Nature has given me amind—I must 
use it,’ 

‘ Or abuse it.’ 

‘Surely there is no occasion to be rude,’ says Griselda with 
crushing force. ‘Because I am unhappily alive to the fact that 
evil may befall us, am I then to be dubbed a fool? There are 
those who—you have read it, perhaps?’ with ominous sweetness, 
‘it is Dryden, I think, who says it—those 


‘Who think too little, and who talk too much,’ 


‘Who is rude now?’ demands Mr. Peyton gloomily, sticking 
the end of his moustache into his mouth with a plain determina- 
tion to make an end of it. 

Dead silence ensues. It might have lasted until now, so 
entirely have both belligerents made up their minds never again 
to address the other, when a sound falling upon the stillness with 
which they have providentially, if ill-temperedly, surrounded 
themselves, rouses them to instant action and a tacit forgetfulness 
of all disputes. 

It is the dull tap-tap of a stick upon the gravel path; itis a 
tap-tap fatally familiar to both: it is the tap-tap of Gregory 
Dysart’s stick. 

‘Ye gods!’ says Mr. Peyton below his breath, and without 
further hesitation he hauls the panic-stricken Griselda up from 
her seat on the small haycock, and, flinging himself on his stomach, 
actually swims under that haycock, arms and legs playing their 
part manfully until his whole figure is completely hidden beneath 
the scented mound. 

Griselda, lost at first in admiration of this manceuvre, has 
barely time to turn her attention to a huge bush of flaming 
fuchsia near her, when Mr. Dysart stick in hand turns the corner 
of the hedge, and marches down upon her. 

‘Whom were you talking to? ’ demands he, casting a searching 
glance around him, and sniffing at the empty air. 

‘Talking to?’ says Griselda confusedly, partly to gain time, 
partly because she is frightened to death and doesn’t know what 
to say. 

‘You heard me, didn’t you? I desire you to tell me at once, 
madam, who was your companion ?’ 

‘You can see for yourself,’ says Griselda trembling, but with 
an assumption of indignation she is far from feeling. ‘There is no 
one here,’ with an eloquent gesture of her hand to the silent 
garden round her. ‘Who should there be?’ 

‘That is best known to you; and I warn you,’ says he vin- 
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dictively, ‘that it will be bad for you todeceive me. What! You 
think me an old dotard likely, yet I tell you Iam as wide-awake as 
most yet, and I can swear I heard two voices joined in conversa- 
tion as I drew near. One was yours ; one was that of aman! What 
I desire to know is, where is that man?’ He thumps his stick on 
the ground with sudden passion. ‘Where is your companion ?’ 

‘You see for yourself,’ says Griselda, distractedly, ‘there is 
no one.’ Again she points to the empty scene, but her eye at 
this moment catching sight of the toe of Mr. Peyton’s dilapidated 
boot, her courage gives way, and she feels that death is near; so 
poignant is her despair that, perhaps, loving her as he does, it 
communicates itself to Peyton, because presently, with the utmost 
caution, the damnatory toe is withdrawn. 

‘You would have me suppose then,’ says the old man with a 
sneer, ‘that you are a ventriloquist ; that you carried on a con- 
versation here simply for your own amusement, enacting the 
parts of Madame et Monsieur to perfection? I congratulate you 
on a talent hitherto so modestly thrust into the background. It is 
another charm added to those already so well known to me.’ 

‘I am not a ventriloquist,’ says Griselda, with a frown. 

‘No? You must pardon me if I dare to disbelieve that, yet 
I must, I suppose, take your word for it. Were you reciting, then? 
Preparing for the stage, perhaps? A wise decision, as, if you 
succeed (and there can be little doubt of that with one so filled 
with the fire of genius), it will enable you to lift a burthen from 
the shoulders of an old man who is now supporting you whilst 
barely able to support himself.’ 

‘I am not going on the stage,’ says Griselda; she might, 
perhaps, have said more, because her hot young blood is boiling. 
at the insults heaped upon her, but a surging movement in the 
hay before her so petrifies her that she hardly dares to breathe. 
Seeing it subside, her courage returns. ‘I have been thinking 
it over, however,’ she says, ‘and I believe I have found out a way 
that will enable me to relieve you of my presence.’ 

‘Eh, eh? What d’ ye mean?’ stammers the old man, peering 
at her. ‘To goout as a governess, you think, perhaps? Itell you 
no. I promised my dead brother to be a guardian to you, and as 
such I claim your obedience. From this house you go not. Do 
you hear, you wilful girl!’ Stamping once again his stick upon 
the ground. ‘I warn you, you are under my control—I have 
given my word. I will befriend you. I don’t care what you cost. 
To me, to me alone, you shall be beholden for all.’ 

He quivers with agitation—surely some secret fear is working 
in him, or some remorse. As if exhausted and unequal to the argu- 
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ment he turns aside from her, and, to her horror, proceeds to prod 
and turn up with his stick the haycock so full of meaning. 

‘Now why has this been left here? Good hay, good hay, 
and rotting here, because those idle rascals will see to nothing. 
Why, there is a quarter of a ton of it, if there is an ounce, and 
sound as one could wish it. This is how I’m beggared day after 
day. Thieving scoundrels doing nothing, and crying for wages 
morning, noon, and night.’ 

He has so far prodded the haycock that now he has come to 
within an inch of Mr. Peyton’s nose, who heroically awaits the 
worst in a state of suffocation hardly to be described. Too late 
he remembers that he was not Tom Peyton, but only the gardener, 
as Mr. Dysart came up, and that he might easily have struck an 
attitude and taken Griselda’s directions about such and such a 
plant without any danger of discovery. But would Griselda have 
directed? There lay the rub. 

‘Regularly jammed down this hay,’ goes on Mr. Dysart, scowl- 
ing at the cock; ‘ worth nothing now, no doubt.’ As if in asser- 
tion of this judgment he deliberately seats himself on it, or rather 
on Mr. Peyton’s backbone. Griselda pales. Will the miserable 
Tom be able to endure it, or will he die in the effort to hide her 
from her uncle’s wrath? She feels as if her limbs are giving 
way under her. Great heavens, into what labyrinths of wretched- 
ness does even the smallest deception lead us! 

Her face grows ghastly. Is Tom dying even now? It almost 
seems to her that a groan has broken the maddening quiet of 
the evening air. Oh, that horrible old man, that murderer! will 
he never rise up and go away, and let her burrow in the hay for 
Tom’s corpse ? Not that he can be dead yet—the old man, thank 
goodness, is light. It occurs to her at this moment that Tom in his 
dying struggle may create an earthquake beneath her uncle, and 
then all will be discovered! This thought seems to dwarf all that 
have gone before ; it is distinctly gruesome. 

‘Where’s Taylor?’ asks Mr. Dysart suddenly. 

‘ Taylor ?’ 

‘Yes, the new man, the gardener.’ It had never up to this 
suggested itself to Griselda that Peyton might have brought a 
new name to a new situation, and the idea leaves her silent. 

‘Have you seen him?’ demands her uncle in a voice of 
thunder. ‘ Are you deaf, girl, that you can’t answer?’ 

‘Taylor? No, I know nothing of him,’ returns she confused. 
‘Is Taylor the mythical Tom ?’ 

‘He’s an idle vagabond, not one whit better than the others,’ 
declares Mr. Dysart, rising slowly from Tom’s deathbed. ‘I be- 
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lieved in that man ’—here a distinct convulsion of the hay which he 
has just quitted catches Griselda’s eyes. Is it the last gasp ?— 
‘but I find he is in league with them all. I thought when he 
came back thus quickly from his visit to his sister to resume his 
duties it was a sign of good, but no man worth his wages would 
have let this valuable lump of hay ’—striking the cock with his 
stick with a thud that sickens Griselda-—‘ go thus to destruction.’ 

He turns away, but presently, as he comes to the corner, looks 
back. ‘ Hark ye, girl!’ cries he, in his clear harsh treble, ‘ don’t 
try to deceive me. I have my eye on you, and once I discover 
you trying to take me in, out you go, you and your precious sister.’ 
With this, he turns the corner, and the sound of his stick, tap- 
tap upon the ground, grows every instant more and more indistinct. 

Griselda, though her ears followed the tap, has eyes alone for 
that fatal cock of hay. That last stir of a few minutes since has 
indeed been the last. All now is calm as death itself; witha 
courage born of despair she is just making up her mind to ap- 
proach it, and drag it to pieces, and disclose the motionless body 
beneath, when the hay stirs, a hand is thrust cautiously forth, 
then a head, and finally Mr. Peyton, red as a boiled lobster, 
emerges in toto, and lies back prone in the grass. ‘ He’s gone!’ says 
he, with a tragic glance around, and then, ‘ Bless my stars! who'd 
have thought he was so heavy ?’ 

Griselda looks at him ; she is still quaking visibly. ‘I thought 
you were dead,’ says she, and bursts into tears. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


‘And aye to be sure, and no to be sure, 
And how should I guess?’ said she ; 

But there came a sweet bird and sang in her ear— 
‘Tis he! ‘tis he! ’tis he!’ 

‘So your name is Taylor?’ says she presently, looking at him 
with fresh interest. 

‘Tom Taylor, yes. I put in the Tom because I felt it would 
come handier to you than George, or John, and if they overheard 
you addressing me, they would see no cause for surprise.’ 

‘To think you could be so deceitful !’ says she, her eyes again 
filling with tears. ‘Oh, I am greatly astonished ; I should never 
have suspected you of it! I feel I shall never be able to trust you 
again, though, indeed ’—dolefully—‘ J should be the last person to 
find fault with you, I who am deceiving uncle Gregory every 

‘ minute in the day.’ 
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‘Why, you said nothing that 

‘Just now, no. I am not thinking of that; but I feel as if 
I were breaking my word to him in being with you atall. I gave 
him my promise not to——’ 

‘Go beyond the gardens. Well, here you are.’ 

‘There was more than that included in ‘my promise; I told 
him I would not see you or speak to you again.’ ; 

‘ Willingly. But you know it is not your fault if you do see 
me; it is mine, who deliberately put myself in your way. If you 
were to try and keep that part of the unholy compact you would 
have to go about all your days blindfolded, because see you I will, 
at all hazards.’ 

‘But even that is not all. I said I would not speak to you, 
and,’ with deep remorse, ‘ there is no one I speak to half as much. 
The moment my eyes see you I feel as if I had a thousand things 
to say that never occurred to me before.’ 

* Well, we can rectify that,’ says Mr. Peyton ; ‘I see daylight 
even here. Don’t speak to me; just sit there,’ pressing her down 
upon a garden seat and placing himself beside her, ‘and take 
one of my hands between both of yours—thus ; and whenever I ask 
you a question that will necessitate “‘ No” for an answer, you will 
press my hand so, and whenever you feel you want to say “ Yes,” 
you will press it so. I know any amount of questions I want to 
ask you that will require “ Yes” for an answer.’ 

‘Indeed I shall not,’ says Griselda indignantly, pushing him 
away from her. 

‘But why not ?’ with an air of calm, judicial inquiry. ‘There 
is nothing to prevent you that I can see.’ 

‘T shan’t.’ 

‘It’s the simplest thing in the world; just let me show you 
again.’ 

‘No,’ says Griselda, struggling valiantly with a wild desire for 
laughter, and clasping her hands tightly behind her back. 

‘But I really think you didn’t quite understand. As I said 
before, there isn’t the least trouble about it. If it was I who had 
been forbidden to speak to you, I should be able to manage quite 
easily ;-won’t you let me explain itto you? Oh, well, of course, if 
you don’t like my plan, we must only give it up, and carry on our 
conversations in the usual manner, which will be commonplace in 
the extreme after the brilliant method I have suggested. I’m 
disappointed: in you, Griselda, I am indeed; I thought you would 

have been struck, charmed, with the originality of it.’ 

‘ Well, I’m not,’ says Griselda. 

‘ Very good, very good ; I give it up,’ with a deprecatory shrug 
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of his shoulders. Then, with a sudden change of tone, ‘I wonder 
if a fellow might smoke a cigarette here without being discovered ? ’ 

‘Oh, better not,’ says Griselda, alarmed. ‘ Mrs. Grunch hasa 
terribly long nose ; and who can say whether Uncle Gregory has 
really returned to the house or not?’ 

‘True,’ says Mr. Peyton regretfully, pushing back his silver- 
mounted cigarette-case into the pocket of his disreputable trousers, 
with a profound sigh. 

A pause ensues, quite a long pause considering who are keep- 
ing it; then— 

‘ Griselda—’ says he. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ There is something I want to say to you.’ 

‘Then say it "— very reasonably. 

‘ It’s this,’ says Mr. Peyton, drawing nearer to her, and sur- 
veying her with a meditative eye. ‘We have been engaged now 
for quite a considerable time, we are presently going to be married, 
and as yet you have never kissed me! There’s something wrong 
about that, eh ?’ 

‘Wrong? No!’ says Griselda, growing crimson, and edging 
away from him. 

‘No?’ edging after her. ‘ You really think not ?’ 

‘ Really, certainly.’ 

‘ Think again,’ suggests he mildly. ‘I myself, perhaps, have 
hardly grasped the idea yet, but it seems to meas if it were all a 
little incorrect. I’m positive,’ getting a little closer still, ‘ that 
I’ve either heard, or read, or seen somewhere, that couples about 
to marry—— 

‘Couples about to——. Show me one?’ says Griselda, inter- 
rupting him without ceremony, and with severity. 

Mr. Peyton, with a very eloquent gesture, lays his right hand 
upon his breast. ‘ Here’s a bit of one,’ says he; ‘and there ’— 
pointing to her, ‘sits another.’ 

‘I don’t ever remember saying I would marry you,’ declares 
Griselda, who, having now reached the iron arm of the chair, can 
go no farther; ‘surely you dream things? No, don’t come any 
nearer—I’m not going to marry anyone, I’m not indeed! It is 
absurd your taking things for granted like that.’ 

‘ What things ?’ asks Peyton, his voice changing a little ; some- 
thing in hers has hurt him, and he suddenly turns upon her a 
rather strange glance. What if, after all, he has been deceiving 
himself ? 

‘Why, you’re saying I—I—would marry you.’ 

‘Well?’ a little sternly. 
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‘ Well, it is all nonsense, of course,’ with a rather nervous laugh. 

‘Do you mean that, Griselda ?’ 

‘Have I not just said it?’ flushing, and drawing the initials of 
her name on the grass at her feet with a pretty little shapely shoe. 
‘ Well, I don’t believe you,’ says Tom Peyton quite calmly. 

‘Mr. Peyton !’ 

‘ Not one word of it,’ more calmly still. 

Griselda, with a movement full of injured dignity, rising from 
the garden seat, goes over to the haycock, and sinks down on it 
slowly, with condemnation on every line of her charming face. 
She would have gone away altogether, she tells herself—it is 
necessary to tell this lie for her own moral support—but that she 
would not let him think he had frightened her away. No, he 
should not have the satisfaction of deeming her a coward. He 
might be as rude as he liked, he might insult her, and accuse her 
of a thousand untruths, but he should not remain master of the 
field. She would show him what stuff she was made of. Nothing, 
not all the abominable speeches he could make, would frighten 
her. She would like to sing something, a little lively air, if only 
to prove to him how utterly without care she is, but the lively 
air refuses to suggest itself. 

At all events she won’t be the first to speak ; not if he stopped 
there till to-morrow, staring at her all the time. She has an un- 
comfortable consciousness that he is watching her ; she will not 
be the one to break the silence; she will let him see that his 
savage behaviour cannot intimidate her, that she is brave enough 
to defy anyone, anything. 

With bent brows full of determination she turns her eyes 
upon her hands clasped tightly on her white frock. Her gaze 
takes in her slender fingers closely interlaced, as if to help her to 
keep up her spirit, but it takes in something else too. There— 
there on her gown, crawling, wriggling, twisting its tail in a 
vilely lively way, is a huge earwig, that, coming ever upwards, 
whilst she gazes at it in a mesmeric fear, reaches at last her hand, 
and seeks to make its further way right through her first finger 
and thumb. 

A piercing shriek breaks from her lips, she springs to her feet, 
and turns an agonised glance on Peyton. 

‘Great heavens! what has happened?’ exclaimes he, spring- 
ing up in turn. ‘ Has the haycock exploded ?—did the old man 
poke any dynamite into it with his stick ?’ 

‘Oh, look at it, look at it!’ cries Griselda, pointing to where 
the odious creature has fallen from her hand to the front of her 
gown ; ‘there, there! Oh, why don’t you take it away?’ 
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‘Is that all?’ says he unfeelingly ; he catches the earwig, and 
in another instant that harmless but unpleasant insect is careering 
wildly betwixt earth and heaven. ‘I thought it was an earthquake 
at the very least. What a ridiculous child you are! Here, come 
and sit here on this chair, or we shall be having another earwig in 


-no time.’ 


He leads her back to her former seat, but does not this time 
place himself beside her. On the contrary, he stands looking down 
at her, as if thinking out some difficult matter. Perhaps he has 
solved his problem, whatever it is, when suddenly, without pre- 
amble, he stoops over her and deliberately kisses her. 

As though too surprised to say anything, Griselda remains 
mute. She has grown very pale, however, and her eyes are full of 
tears, unshed ; she is trembling visibly. A kiss from the man who 
loves one is a small matter, no doubt, to cause so much agitation, 
but it is the first kiss Griselda has ever had from anyone, — 
Vera, and it was not like Vera’s kiss at all. 

‘ Listen to me,’ says Peyton, passing his arm round her; 
‘ you think me a rough wooer, no doubt, but I am not: it is only 
that Iam a downright sort of person, and when you said that— 
about not marrying me, I mean—it seemed to me that I could 
not bear it, and—and that I would prevent your ever saying it 
to me again, because I think, I hope, I believe from my soul, 
that you do love me, not as I love you, indeed, but more than any 
other man. If I didn’t believe that, Griselda, I don’t think I 
should have the courage to face life.’ 

His voice trembles, and Griselda, whose hand he is holding, 
urged by some new, tender, inexplicable emotion, lets her soft, 
warm, nervous fingers close round his. 

* You have never yet told me that you love me?’ pleads he, 
his head bent down to hers. ‘Say it now, I entreat you. Say it, 
Griselda.’ 

Griselda is silent, but, as if compelled to it, she slowly turns 
her face up to his. In truth, that sweet, hazardous, experimental 
caress had not been an altogether unlucky venture. Beneath it 
the girl has gently wakened to the knowledge of a fulness in her 
life, a brightening of dull places hitherto unknown, a certainty, 
too, that the strong liking she has always felt for Peyton is more 
than a common friendship—that it is akin to blessed love itself. 

O eyes long laid in happy sleep! 
O happy sleep, that lightly fled ! 
O happy kiss, that woke thy sleep! 


‘Yes, I love you,’ says she simply. The colour has come back 
to her lips and cheeks; light, a new light, to her eyes. 
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‘But you might have asked me,’ she says a little later; 
they are laughing now, and have told each other quite an infinity 
of silly things that to them seem full of priceless knowledge. 

‘I did ask you; with no result. You yourself drove me to 
extremities. But I do not regret it—’ he laughs again, and, 
presses her nearer to him. ‘ After all, it is your duty to kiss me! 
Yes. I have thought it all out. You are to kiss me whenever 
you can, and I am to kiss you on every available opportunity. 
This is one,’ says he promptly. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


How in the looks does conscious guilt appear ! 


To-pay is wet; a soaking, steady downpour that commenced 
at early dawn is still rendering miserable the shrubbery and 
gardens. Dark and forbidding as the old house has ever looked, 
with its close and senseless barricade of trees that shut out every 
gleam of sunshine, it looks ten times darker and more forbidding 
to-day. The rooms, unused to fires, exude in damp weather an 
odious moisture that seems to penetrate to the very heart of those 
who feel it. 

Jupiter Pluvius is indeed holding a grand court to-day. All 
through the past week Apollo has laughed him to scorn, but now 
is his revenge at hand, and greedily the parched and thirsty earth 
drinks in the blessed drops, that fall, thick as oats at reaping 
time, upon its arid bosom. 

Beneath the breast of the All-mother the little grassy rootlets 
feel the gentle moisture stirring them to greater exertions ; so 
that they shall to-day, or perchance indeed to-morrow, throw up 
fresh juicy spikes of tenderest green to deck the radiant morn. 

But these are future hopes. Just now a sullen haze hides all 
things ; the roaring sea is blotted out, only the distant hills are 
seeming nigh, and against the loose old casements the heavy 
dashing of the raindrops makes a monotonous music. 

Vera, depressed by the melancholy of the day, has cast her 
book aside, and, with a certainty of meeting nobody in the empty 
rooms and corridors, wanders aimlessly throughout their dreary 
length and breadth. These rooms are well known to her, and 
presently wearying of them she turns aside and rather timidly 
pushes open a huge, faded, baize-covered door that leads she 
scarcely knows whither. Some undefined belief that it would bring 
her into her uncle’s presence has hitherto restrained her from 
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seeking to learn what lies hehind it; to-day, however, dulness 
making her bold, she pushes it back and looks eagerly inward. 

It is not an apartment, after all, and there are no signs of her 
uncle’s presence anywhere. A long, low, vaulted passage reveals it- 
self, only dimly lighted by a painted window at the lowerend. This 
* end seems quite a mile away. What an enormous old house it is! 
how capable of being made beautiful! There is a subdued, semi- 
religious light in here, that affects the senses agreeably and lays 
a soothing touch upon the wounded spirit. 

It appears to be a completely bare passage at first, leading no- 
where ; but presently, as she runs her eyes along the eastern wall, 
a door meets them, an old oaken door, iron-clasped and literally 
hung with cobwebs. Evidently this is part of the house in utter 
disuse, laid aside, as it were, and forgotten. 

Curiosity grows strong within her. Catching the ancient handle 
of this door, a mere brass ring sunk in the woodwork, she pushes 
against it with all her might. In vain. But not deterred she 
pushes again and again; and at the last trial of her strength a 
sharp sound—a ring of something brazen falling on a stone floor, 
crashes with a quick, altogether astounding noise upon the tomb- 
like silence that fills the mysterious passage. 

At the same moment the door gives way, and she, unexpectedly 
yielding with it, steps hurriedly forward into a dark and gruesome 
hole. 

It is not, however, so complete a dungeon as she had at first 
believed it; her eyes, growing accustomed to the darkness, show 
her a landing-place flagged with stone and overhung with spiders’ 
webs, at the further end of which is a narrow staircase of carved 
oak. At first she shrinks from going farther, but for the second 
time a very natural curiosity masters her, and she takes a step 
forward. In doing so she stumbles over something, and looking 
down sees the old lock, now rusty, the screws eaten through by 
age, that, giving way beneath her pressure, had opened up to her 
this strange, enigmatical place. 

Taking heart of grace, she mounts the tiny staircase and finds 
herself in another passage, very similar to that beneath, except 
that nothing lights this, save the vague gleams that come from 
the open doorway beneath, and which on an earnest examination 
appears to end in a cul de sac. 

The poverty of the light has perhaps dimmed her sight, be- 
cause after a little while a shadow on the opposite wall, that 
resolves itself into an opening, becomes known to her. It is not 
a door, rather a heavy hempen curtain, and now, resolutely deter- 
mined to go through with her adventure, she advances towards 
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it, pulls it aside, and finds herself face to face with Gregory 
Dysart ! 

He is on his knees, next that peculiar cabinet described in an 
earlier chapter, and as he lifts his head upon her entrance—his 
venerable head, with the hoary locks floating like a fleece behind 
him—a murderous glare, as of one hunted, desperate, comes into 
his curious eyes. 

The side of the cabinet is lying wide open, and, as he involun- 
tarily moves, the chink of golden coins falling one upon another 
alone breaks the loud silence that oppresses the atmosphere. In 
his hand he is holding an old and yellow parchment, and, as 
Vera comes half-unconsciously farther into the room, he flings 
himself upon it in a hideous, grovelling fashion. It is a first 
instinct, an ungovernable one, and betrays a haunting fear. 

*‘I—I am sorry,’ murmurs Vera, terrified ; ‘I did not. know; 
Tu? 

‘What brought you here, girl, here where I believed my- 
self safe? Go, go—there is nothing—nothing, I tell you— 
they lied to you if they told you anything—go, 1 say!’ 

He has entirely lost his self-possession, and is still kneeling on 
the floor, now hugging, now trying to hide beneath him, the paper 
he holds with his sinewy, nervous fingers. ‘Go, go, go!’ he 
shrieks, beside himself. He is in a perfect frenzy ; all dignity is 
gone; to the girl standing trembling there it is a loathsome 
sight to see this old man on the brink of the grave thus crouching, 
abased, dishonoured. 

‘I am going,’ she says faintly. She is ghastly pale; the sight 
of him in his horrible fright cringing thus upon the ground has 
so unnerved her that: she actually grasps at the curtain for 
support. Good heavens! what brought her here, of all places ? 

The knowledge of her fear becoming known to Gregory 
Dysart calms his. Instinctively he pulls himself together and 
gathers from her cowardice strength to conquer his own. 

‘So, so you were spying on me!’ cries he in little gasps. 
‘What brought you, eh? That door below was locked, has been 
locked for fifty years. Is there a conspiracy against me, then, 
that you can thus force yourself into my presence, in spite of bolts 
and bars ?’ 

‘The lock gave way,’ stammers Vera ; ‘it must have been old, 
broken by age, rusty. I had nothing todo. It was by the merest 
chance I came here. I am sorry, sorry.’ Her voice dies in her 
throat. 


“I don’t believe it; there is more that you keep behind. 
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Speak, girl, speak, I command you! Who showed you the way- 
here?’ 

*T have told you,’ says Vera tremulously; ‘ you must believe 
me. If I had known I should not have come. I—TI am sorry I 
have so frightened you, but——.’ 

‘Who says I am frightened?’ THe turns upon her with a 
bitter scowl and a piercing glance. ‘ Why should I care whether 
you came or not? You have upset me, it is true. My wretched 
nerves, as you know, cannot stand anything additional, and your 
sudden entry by that unused way. What do you mean by 
calling me frightened ?’ 

‘Why, nothing,’ says Vera, so low as to be almost inarticulate. 
‘I was only afraid—your expression told me I had come at an 
inopportune moment.’ 

‘There was nothing inopportune.’ This unlucky speech has 
raised his ire to the highest pitch. ‘Why should I care about 
being disturbed when I was hardly even occupied, when I was 
merely idling away a dull hour by looking through my own 
will?’ 

‘Yours?’ asks Vera innocently enough, merely asking the 
question because at so great a loss for anything to say. To him, 
however, her tone sounds like inquiry, like the outgiving of an 
established doubt; to him there is even a mocking disbelief 
in it. 

‘Ay, whose else ?’ he asks with a snarl of anger that hardly 
conceals the anxiety beneath; he turns and faces her like a beast _ 
at bay. ‘What do you mean, girl? Do you doubt my word? 
Whose else should it be—eh, eh?’ Once again he is quite un- 
hinged, and by a little involuntary movement he tears the black 
skull-cap from his head, and standing before her nods his bald head 
and shakes the cap at her with a very passion of vindictiveness. His 
long grey locks falling down his shoulders touch her with a strange 
sense of unreality. ‘Go, leave me,’ cries he furiously ; ‘ and cursed 
be the day you ever saw my house !’ 

Still shaking the ghastly black skull-cap at her, he waves to 
her to leave him, and, more unnerved than she has ever been in 
all her life before, she retreats behind the heavy curtain and runs 
with all her might down the dark corridor without, down the 
steep stairway, and so out into the passage and into the hall. 

Once there she breathes again. The full light of the sombre’ 
day lives here, and all at once it seems to her that perhaps she had 
never stirred, had gone to sleep here, and known all the hateful 
past of an hour since, through a disagreeable dream. 
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_ It is hard to kill reality, however, and her lips are still white, 
her eyes frightened, when Seaton, coming from the library, meets 
her. 


CHarTeER XXXVII. 
I feel my sinews slacken’d with the fright. 


‘WuaT has happened? You look pale, frightened,’ says he, 
stopping her as she would have hurried past him; ‘tell me what 
it is.’ 

‘A mere nothing. I have been foolish to feel it so much,’ 
returns she with a faint smile. ‘I found myself somehow, I 
hardly know how, in your father’s private room, and—and—he 
was angry with me.’ 

‘In his private room?’ regarding her with astonishment. ‘ How 
did you get there? Even I am not given access to it.’ 

‘I was wandering through the halls, and came to a passage 
at_ the other, the western, side of the house, and finding a door 
in it pushed it to try and see what lay beyond. Oh, how wrong 
I was, how I wish I had not done so!’ says she paling afresh. 
‘Well, the door gave way, and—and—presently I found myself in 
your father’s presence. He was terribly annoyed, and , 

‘Was he rude to you?’ asks the young man with a painful 
effort. ‘No, you need not answer; I can see he was. Will you 
let me tell you that it is the principal misery of my life to know 
yow are miserable here ?’ 

‘No, I shall not permit you to tell me that,’ says she, her 
eyes upon the ground. ‘To one so entirely outside your life, as 
I must be, as I am,’ firmly, ‘ it is impossible you should give even 
the smallest thought. I beg you will not speak to me like—like 
this again.’ 

‘I promise you; I hope I shall be able to keep my promise,’ 
says he, speaking very calmly, but with an apparent effort. 
‘ However, that is not to the point. What I regret now is, that 
you should have unwittingly laid yourself open to my father’s 
anger. He dislikes being disturbed at his studies; you may not 
know it, but he is a very accomplished student.’ 

. He was not studying—atjleast, nothing very deep,’ says she; 
‘it was his will he was reading.’ 

‘His will? Surely not; that, I know, is in the hands of his 
solicitors, Dalton & Jones.’ 

‘It was what he called it, at all events,’ says she coldly, 
wearily ; ‘a yellow parchment—it was a will, I’m sure.’ 

She turns away, and goes slowly upstairs to her room, where 
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she finds Griselda standing before one of the windows, staring in 
a discontented fashion into the shrubberies beyond. 

She starts rather guiltily as Vera draws near, and shows a 
decidedly pink face. 

‘What has happened now?’ asks she, seeing Vera’s pale, dis- 
tressed face, whereupon Vera tells her everything. 

‘He looked like an evil spirit crouching there upon the ground. 
I was frightened but ashamed too. It was horrible—that old 
man with his white locks and the strange look of abject fear that 
distorted every feature.’ 

‘ What was he afraid of ? ’ 

‘Of me, apparently. Rather a turning of the*tables, wasn’t 
it? There was no fear in his face when first I looked at him, 
before he knew I was there. He looked like some cruel creature 
gloating over his prey—his will, he called it.’ 

‘Don’t you be taken in by him,’ says Griselda airily. ‘It 
was some nefarious document or other, you take my word. That 
now is as bad an old gentleman as ever stepped. It was a bond 
he had signed with the Evil One, or else—’ she pauses, and then, 
with a still livelier air, as of one who has just made an important 
discovery—‘ I'll tell you what it was,’ she says, ‘a will he has 
suppressed, say our grandfather’s will, leaving you and me joint 
heiresses of all he possessed. Good gracious, Vera! where was 
your mother wit ? why on earth didn’t you seize such a valuable 
opportunity, grab the paper, and run for your life?’ 

Vera shrugs her shoulders and laughs a little. ‘You give me 
credit for courage, I must say,’ she says. 

‘Nonsense ; one strong young woman against one feeble old 
man. Oh, it would have been a triumph! He couldn’t have 
had a chance, and at this very instant you and I would have been 
revelling in our good fortune.’ 

‘You ought to write a novel,’ says Vera, a little languidly. 

‘That idea has suggested itself to me before this,’ returns 
Griselda, but absently now and as if her mind is hardly bent on 
what she is saying. She has gone over to the window again, and is 
once more lost in contemplation of the clump of evergreens over 
the way. When Vera has spoken to her once or twice, and has re- 
ceived two ‘ Noes’ which should have been ‘ Yes,’ she too rises and 
joins her at the window. The rain is still pattering heavily upon 
the flowers outside, and all the dark green leaves of the laurels 
are drooping with the weight of the liquid gems that cling to their 
borders. 

Vera’s eyes, noticing their glistening beauty, notice something 
else too, a dark figure, a man’s figure, lounging against a 
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sturdy myrtle, with the face uplifted to where Griselda stands. 
Something in his attitude, rapt, contented in spite of the rain 
falling in torrents round him, betrays him. A sharp pang of 
horrified fear thrills Vera. 

‘Griselda, is that the new gardener? Griselda, who is that?’ 
demands she vehemently. 

‘Tom Peyton,’ returns Griselda, with the calmness of despe- 
ration. 

‘ Oh, Griselda !’ : 

‘Yes, I know. It is disgraceful of him, isn’t it? It is per- 

fectly awful, J think; but what is one to do with a person like 
that? I knew nothing of it, nothing, I assure you, Vera,’ throw- 
ing out her hands with quite a tragic face. ‘The first day 1 saw 
him in the garden, coming upon him as I did from behind a rho- 
dodendron, I thought I should have gone through the ground and 
come out in Australia or somewhere. It was quite a shock. And 
he is dressed so frightfully the most abominable old clothes! 
Really, I don’t think you would care to touch him with the tongs. 
They are clean, of course, but such a fatally good imitation of the 
real gardener’s things—uncle’s gardener bien entendu—that I, any- 
one, would be afraid to go near him.’ 
' © You weren’t,’ says Vera sternly, ‘ you aren’t. I can now at 
last see through your sudden passion for flowers, your hanker- 
ing after gardening, your mad infatuation about messing in the 
flower beds, and digging things up, and that.’ 

‘Well, but really, you know, I don’t think it was that ; I don’t 

indeed,’ protests Griselda seriously, almost as if she believes her- 
self. ‘No, indeed, it was more that I felt it my duty for both our 
sakes to keep him quiet. I am positively certain that if I had not 
gone to the garden we should have had him here knocking, like 
that equally troublesome raven, at our chamber door, demanding 
where I was, and then—what then? The deluge would be a 
merciful relief to what would happen then.’ 
_ €Tt is the most reckless thing that I ever heard of,’ says Vera, 
beginning to pace the room with agitated steps. ‘It is impossible 
that this should go on for ever without discovery, and when Uncle 
Gregory does know, what will be the consequence ?’ 

‘Ruin!’ returns Griselda, briefly but eloquently. ‘But why 
should it not go on for ever? Who is to betray us?’ 

‘I can’t imagine how you can be so childish, so wantonly 
foolish,’ says Vera impetuously. ‘One false move and the whole 
thing is laid bare. Has Grunch no eyes, think you? Look at 
him standing over there. Do gardeners as a rule find their chiefest 
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joy in standing out in the rain and getting thoroughly wet 
through and through? What do you think of that ?’ 

‘IT think he will catch cold,’ says Griselda miserably. ‘ Dear 
me! why won’t he go away? It can’t do him any good to stay 
there and look at me up here.’ 

‘ Apparently it does,’ says Vera drily. 

‘I suppose I couldn’t slip out for a moment?’ suggests 
Griselda wistfully. Poor fellow! what an amount of hardship he 
is enduring for her sake! If she could only say a word to him, 
that would make him go home and take off his wet clothes. 
Visions of a pale and consumptive countenance, of a ghastly form 
emitting from time to time a hollow cough, are beginning to 
torment her. 

‘In such rain as this ?’ 

‘It wouldn’t harm me, and I could change my dress at once, 
and—oh, Vera! he will die if he stays there any longer! I can 
see the rain dripping from that frightful old rabbit-skin cap.’ 

‘If you can see that, he can see something else,’ says Vera, 
and forthwith, taking a large sheet of white paper, she prints on 
it, in huge capitals,“ Go away!’ ‘ Hold that outside the window,’ 
says she, giving it to Griselda, who eyes it with evident dis- 
favour. 

‘It’s—it’s a rather short message, isn’t it ?’ says she. 

‘Long enough to show what you mean.’ 

‘Oh, of course, yes, but——’ 

‘A summer cold is often fatal,’ says Miss Dysart mildly, who 
is in an agony until he goes. Who can say whether he is not 
being seen at this very instant by other eyes than theirs ? 

‘Vera, how cruel, how unkind! Here, give me the paper 
and—and the pen.’ With a desperate haste, and as if afraid and 
ashamed of Vera’s seeing it, she scribbles a ‘ Dear, dear Tom’ at 
the end of the cold, peremptory, ‘Go away!’ In an instant, so 
potent is a tender word, the whole nature of the message is changed ; 
it was at first a command, it is now a tender appeal. 

It has the desired effect ; directly he has mastered the writing, 
Mr. Peyton, with a faint gesture towards the window, that resolves 
itself into ‘Good night,’ slips through the evergreens and is Jost 
to sight. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Some strange commotion 
Is in his brain : he bites his lips and starts. 

‘ Wuat kept you ? you are about an hour late,’ says Mr. Peyton, 
poking his head cautiously round the corner of the dilapidated 
old house in the far garden, already described; ‘the dear old 
man again?’ 

‘Obs of course,’ says Griselda in a disgusted tone. ‘He has 
- been raging all the morning ; in fact, he’s a regular volcano: one is 
never sure when there won’t be another eruption. He goes off 
like a skyrocket on the smallest provocation.’ 

‘ What was it this time?’ 

‘Merely a letter Vera had received from a friend of ours 
abroad. Unfortunately she writes a distinctly masculine hand, 
and Uncle Gregory stuck to it that the letter was from a man. 
I suppose he still clings to the hope of marrying Vera to Seaton, 
because he got into a perfect frenzy over that letter, and would 
not be satisfied until Vera showed it to him. Even then he 
viewed the signature with dark suspicion, and is now trying to 
think that Nell is short for Edward. 

‘Do you mean she gave in and showed it to him? Id have 
seen him far first,’ says Mr. Peyton indignantly. 

‘If holding out would have had the desired effect of removing 
him to the far, far distance, I too would have counselled Vera to be 
firm, but I expect it would have failed us,’ says the younger Miss 
Dysart placidly ; ‘as it was, we were glad to get off without having 
to carry our heads in our hands. Such language as he used, too! 
it would make even a San Francisco man shudder. And all on 
the same subject. It is amazing how he can ring the changes on 
one paltry theme. I know no one-who can “torture one poor 
word ten thousand ways” so artistically as he can.’ 

She laughs a little, but rather forlornly, and he draws her down 
on the seat near him with a tender strength. 

‘ You are worn out with all this worry,’ says he fondly. 

‘Well, I expect that is it; I’m tired of it, I am indeed, Tom,’ 
looking at him with eyes full of tears. ‘Do you think your 
sister really meant to help us that day you spoke to her?’ 

‘If she did, she is slow about it,’ sayshe. ‘ But, honestly, yes, - 
I think she did. Grace is not the woman to give her word with- 
out intending to keep it. But I dare say there are difficulties. 
When did you see Seaton?’ 
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‘The day before yesterday, no, the day before that again, or, 
was it ?—one day is so like another,’ dejectedly, ‘that I can’t 
distinguish them from each other; but I think it is four days 
since he was here.’ 

‘ Well, Grace may have seen him since he was here, and they 
may now be arrranging plans to circumvent the old man.’ 

‘ They may,’ says Griselda with open doubt. 

‘I can’t think why on earth you won’t run away with me,’ says 
Mr. Peyton, who has been impressing this alternative upon her 
for the past few days with the utmost vigour. 

‘ And leave Vera here alone, to meet his vengeance ?’ 

‘It would be only for a short time. We could then ; 

‘Much can be done in a short time,’ says Griselda with an ex- 
pression so ominously suggestive of dark deeds done that for the 
moment Peyton is silenced. ‘No,’ sighing, ‘I shall never desert 
my Micawber !’ 

‘Meaning me ?’ asks he, whereupon they both laugh. But 
even in the midst of his mirth the smile freezes on Tom Peyton’s 
face—a look of abject fear overspreads every feature, and his 
knees begin to shake beneath him. 

‘What is the matter with you?’ cries Griselda, becoming sud- 
denly aware of this melancholy change in hisappearance. ‘ Where 
is the pain? Oh, Tom! do speak; you look awful. You knowI 
have often warned you about those apples; and—speak! can’t 
you ?—what has happened ?’ 

‘The end of all things!’ replies he in a ghostly tone. He has 
now lost his pallor and grows apoplectic. ‘ Hide me,’ he groans, 
making a wild but ineffectual effort to conceal himself behind 
Griselda’s slim figure ; ‘here is Grace coming up the garden-path. 
Griselda, keep steady. Merciful heavens! I see her lynx eye on 
me. All is lost!’ 

So far as she is concerned it certainly is. 

‘Tom, Tom ; that’s you, Tom !’ cries Lady Riversdale, in clear, 
strong tones that at once put an end to subterfuge of any kind. 
She stops short upon the pathway and furls her huge white um- 
brella with quite an awful air, after which she bears down upon 
the luckless pair with all sails set. 

‘°Tis an unwise woman who knows her own brother under 
some circumstances,’ mutters Tom, with suppressed wrath, now 
that hope is denied him coming resolutely forward with as 
much grace as he can muster at a moment’s notice, and such a 
moment! 

‘ How d’ye do ?’ says he affably, if defiantly, that fear of a while 
since entirely gone. Perhaps, after all, it was hardly genuine, and a 
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sense of amusement had even then entered into his chagrin at being 
thus brought to bay. ‘ You are well,I hope,eh? General health 
pretty satisfactory ?’ 

Lady Riversdale seems stricken dumb by the frivolity of this 
address, given under such terrible circumstances. She remains 
deadly silent, asif speech is more than she can compass. Indeed, 
a touch of tragedy seems to have fallen into the quiet garden, and 
Griselda, who has by this time mastered the fact that the un- 
friendly earth is not going to open and swallow her up, is just upon 
the point of giving way to tears, when Lady Riversdale breaks the 
oppressive silence. 

‘Oh, Tom, what a way to speak to me!’ she says in a heart- 
broken tone. She casts an eloquent glance at poor Griselda, who 
is trembling in every limb. What kind of girl must this be who 
has led her brother into such a disgraceful position, and so deplo- 
rably altered him for the worse, both in manner and appearance ? 
And yet, as she looks at Griselda’s frightened, appealing face, it 
hardly seems to her that so pretty a creature can be altogether de- 
leterious. To do her the barest justice, it must be admitted that 
she seems devoid of guile, and a prey only to the most open, the 
most undisguised consternation. 

‘Well, how did you expect me to speak to you?’ asks Mr. 
Peyton jauntily, now thoroughly demoralised; ‘should I have 
hoped your health was bad ?’ 

Here two trembling protests fall upon the air. ‘ Oh, Tom!’ 
from Lady Riversdale, and ‘ Oh, don’t !’ from Griselda. 

There is such misery in both voices that Mr. Peyton, glancing 
from one to the other and seeing that both are on the point of 
tears—the former from dismay, the latter from nervousness—and 
being beyond all things a tender-hearted man, instantly grows 
furious. 

‘Well, what have I said now?’ demands he fiercely, throwing 
his arms abroad in a very abandonment of despair. ‘ Will nothing 
please you? Bless my stars! if I had committed murder I could 
not be regarded with more reproachful eyes !’ 

He positively glares upon Lady Riversdale, who looks back at 
him with mournful eyes. 

‘Is it really you, Tom?’ asks she with a gentle reproach that 
drives him wilder still. 

‘Pon my soul, I don’t know,’ says he distractedly ; ‘if you 
have arranged that it is not, I'll give in to your opinion.’ 

He stands back from her, that awful rabbit-skin cap cocked tri- 
umphantly, if unconsciously, over his left eye, and stares at her 
blankly. It is a terrible cap, and renders his expression positively 
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sinister. Has he, with the clothes, imbibed the manners of the 
clown? Lady Riversdale’s naturally kindly, if worldiy, heart dies 
within her. At this moment certainly her brother is not a thing 
to be proud of, and even as she comes to this sorrowful conclu- 
sion he deliberately lifts his hand and scratches his head! Could 
the country bumpkin farther go? Truly this girl has ruined him ; 
and yet, perhaps, it may be the clothes. 

‘Take off that cap, Tom,’ says his sister magisterially. 

He obeys her, and cap in hand makes her the correct bucolic 
salute. And then—perhaps it is because he’s at heart the best-tem- 
pered fellow in the world, perhaps because the bow has lowered 
his eyes and brought them in contact with his boots, boots ela- 
borately adorned with huge patches on the right upper, that does 
it—ut presently he goes off into a wild burst of unrestrainable 
laughter. 

‘Is this an occasion for mirth?’ asks Lady Riversdale tremu- 
lously. ‘ Look at your clothes, your—your hands! Oh! what has 
happened to you? Speak, Tom,’ with asperity, seeing his shoulders 
still heaving; ‘I insist on knowing what all this means.’ 

‘Your superior weight must win the day,’ says Tom meekly 5 ; 
‘therefore, I give in. Listen to the dismal truth ’—it is plain 
that he is as yet quite unsubdued ; ‘ before you stands an illustra- 
tion of those familiar, yet scarcely comprehended phrases, “‘ Come 
down in the world,” and “ Poor but honest.” Finding my means 
insufficient for even my modest wants, the dear old governor 
having forgotten to give me a profession, I finally made a mighty 
resolve to “ do for myself” as the servants say—I am a servant—and 
to carve out my own fortune ; behold me then the gardener of Mr. 
Dysart !’ 

‘That explanation isn’t true,’ says Lady Riversdale with all 
the charming candour that usually characterises the dealings 
between brother and sister. ‘You are here, Tom, in this abomin- 
able disguise, in these—these dirty clothes—for some object. The 
question is—what ?’ 

‘Don’t call her an object,’ says Mr. Peyton feelingly, with an 
airy gesture towards Griselda, who has grown crimson with shame ; 
‘there the object stands revealed.’ He goes up to Griselda and 
draws her hand through his arm and keeps on patting it in time to 
his words in a wonderfully loving way. ‘Fate and her uncle were 
against us,’ says he; ‘I was forbidden to see her. She herself for- 
bade me, soI took matters into my own hands, and—here I am!’ 

‘Youmean—’ questions Lady Riversdale, with a swift, reproach- 
ful glance at Griselda. 
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‘What I have sought to convey,’ returns her brother lightly, 
who, as yet, has declined to see any but the humorous side of the 
situation, ‘is that the meaning of, let us say these boots,’ with 
an appreciative glance at the patches, ‘becomes apparent when I 
tell you that without them I could not have seen Griselda. This 
is Griselda,’ here for the first time he becomes serious; ‘ Griselda ; 
this is my sister, Lady Riversdale.’ 

The two ladies make a little formal chilly inclination towards 
each other. 

‘All this has not arisen out of any fault of mine,’ begins 
Griselda nervously, yet with a little touch of dignity; ‘I 
tried ; 

‘You needn’t say another word,’ interrupts her lover gaily; 
‘ you haven’t a fault, I know. Iam here of my own free will, I 
assure you, Grace, simply because I couldn’t exist if I weren’t 
here.’ 

‘ An all-sufficient reason, no doubt,’ says Lady Riversdale coldly, 
with a second glance at Griselda, who is now looking flushed and 
charming. ‘Was it also necessary to your existence to purchase 
your clothes at a third-rate rag-shop ?’ she pauses, and once again 
contemplates his attire with an exhaustive eye. Then, ‘ What are 
you ?’ asks she abruptly. 

‘A gardener,’ returns Mr. Peyton, leaning pensively upon 
his spade ; ‘ the oldest and, therefore, the most respectable of all 
professions.’ 

‘ Judging by your cap, I should have said a poacher,’ says his 
sister without emotion. 

Mr. Peyton laughs. He is bent plainly on regarding the situa- 
tion as one rich in humour. ‘ Wrong then,’ says he; ‘a gardener 
Iam, and, though I says it as shouldn't, a right good gardener too. 
Six shillings a week, all found, no beer, Sundays free! The last is 
my sole grievance. I should be regarded with suspicion if I didn’t 
spend it far from the scene of my weekly labour, so that I daren’t 
show my nose here.’ 


(To be continued.) 





Won bp an Ear. 


YES; many a race has been won by a head or by a neck; but I 
am going to tell you how a match was won by an ear. 

Mrs. De Wynter was ‘at home’ to her friends, and happy 
were they who had a right to call themselves her friends and were 
lucky enough to find her ‘at home.’ For Mrs. De Wynter was a 
very notable personage indeed. A handsome widow and a success- 
ful authoress, she kept the most delightful house in Kensington, 
and her entertainments were as fascinating as they were famous. 
She lived in areal old Queen Anne mansion, standing in the 
midst of a pretty old-fashioned garden, and her rooms were fur- 
nished with exquisite taste. Everything in and about Churchill 
Lodge was choice and dainty, and no person was ever admitted 
within its walls who was not either effective or appreciative. 

Mrs. De Wynter was fond of old china and bric-a-brac, of 
antique furniture and pictures; she had a taste, too, for rare books 
and autographs; and no man ever gave his guests better wine 
than she produced at her small and select dinner parties. She 
was ‘at home’ once a month in the season, and no two successive 
receptions in her house were ever exactly alike. Each had some 
special and distinguishing feature differing from that of the last, 
and each was perfect in its way. Now she gave a dance, now a 
dinner ; on another evening there were tableaux vivants; onanother 
yet, musical and dramatic recitals. Her garden parties were the 
most wonderful of their kind, for they were adapted for all weathers. 
If it were fine her guests enjoyed themselves in the open air; if 
it were wet an ingenious contrivance, of her own planning, would 
in a few minutes cause the whole of her charming grounds to be 
covered in with a watertight roof. Mrs. De Wynter, in short, 
provided for every taste and every emergency. 

And what interesting guests she gathered around her! She 
never crowded her rooms; the numbers of her company were 
always strictly limited to those which her space could comfortably 
accommodate, and it was easy to calculate how many she was 
likely to receive, as very few persons indeed ever declined her in- 
vitations. Then Mrs. De Wynter was always careful to adapt her 
company to the character of her entertainment. She was no in- 
discriminate lion-hunter eager to cram her house with the greatest 
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possible number of celebrities. A small collection of ‘nice,’ but 
otherwise undistinguished, people would on each occasion be asked 
to meet not more than three or four very eminent persons indeed, 
and these, as a rule, would all be of entirely different kinds. A 
great traveller, a great actor or actress, and a great statesman 
might be found at one and the same time at Mrs. De Wynter’s 
receptions, but never more than one of each class. If the hero of 
the evening should happen to be an exceptionally brilliant wit and 
talker, be sure he was the only great wit and talker present. In 
like manner, while Mrs. De Wynter was famous for her skill in 
attracting pretty women around her, she never allowed two rival 
beauties to ‘kill’ each other in the artistic sense. ‘One at a 
time’ was her motto, and in acting upon it she gave satisfaction 
to both admirers and admired. 

Mrs. De Wynter was ‘at home’ under canvas. The period 
was midsummer, and the entertainment a garden party. But the 
afternoon had turned out wet, and that wonderful arrangement of 
poles, pulleys, and waterproof awnings had been called into re- 
quisition, and put in operation as by magic. Her guests knew 
that it would be so, and thus there were very few absentees. A 
large space of the garden was covered in, and so effectually that 
the paths and the lawns were as dry as on the finest day. There was 
music in the grounds, and refreshment was served indoors, and all 
the afternoon a stream of visitors passed from the rainy street 
without into Mrs. De Wynter’s snug and weather-proof shelter, 
where they enjoyed the perfection of pleasure in the perfection of 
comfort. 

The company consisted of a pleasant mixture, in carefully 
studied proportions, of young and elderly folk. They were youth- 
ful and good-looking people for the most part, with just a sprinkling 
of elderly beaux and dowagers and nice old maids to make a con- 
trast. There were no intellectual or athletic lions as a centre of 
attraction on this occasion. The cynosures of the afternoon were 
two beauties. 

Two beauties, but not rivals. The fair visitors were a pair, 
the two ‘lovely Leroys,’ twin sisters, fresh from Ireland, and 
enjoying their first season in London. They were both nineteen 
years of age, and they came accompanied by their father, Colonel 
Leroy, a fine old Irish gentleman, tall and handsome, with white 
hair and moustache, and with the least little touch of the brogue 
on his tongue. 

The ‘lovely Leroys’ were indeed worthy of the admiration 
they excited as soon as they made their appearance. They were 
a remarkable pair, both as regards their likeness and their unlike- 
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ness to each other. In stature, in figure, in feature, they were 
absolutely identical, but there the resemblance ended. Each 
had the same perfect oval face, the same slightly aquiline nose, 
the same small, finely cut mouth as her sister; both had the same 
dazzlingly white skin and blush-rose complexion. It was only in 
the eyes, the hair, and the expression that they differed; and 
here the difference was striking indeed. 

Miss Leroy No. 1—you will see presently why I cannot dis- 
tinguish between the two sisters at once, except in this prosaically 
arithmetical way—had eyes and hair dark as night. Miss Leroy 
No. 2 gazed at you from orbs of the deepest blue, and her tresses, 
coiled up under her hat, in precisely the same fashion as those of 
her sister, were of a pale golden yellow. 

The countenance of the former was full of animation; that of 
the latter bore an air of perfect repose. The one sparkled, the 
other shone ; but both were brilliant. 

‘Lovely girls, are they not?’ asked Major Cupples, the 
youngest old man in the company, of Paul Groves, the oldest 
young man present. 

‘Very handsome, both,’ replied Groves. 

‘They are like the rose and the lily,’ remarked Sable, the 
painter, to Rimer, the poet. 

‘Or like night and morning,’ observed Rimer, the poet, to 
Sable, the painter. 

‘A well-matched pair, the perfection of harmonious contrast,’ 
was the comment of Mr. Tastie, a connoisseur and critic of all 
things. 

A circle of enthusiastic admirers of both sexes at once sur- 
rounded the beautiful twin sisters; but it was outside that circle 
that one who, perhaps, admired them more than all was to be 
found. 

Arthur Craven was fairly intoxicated, so to speak, by the first 
draught of their beauty as he drank it in through his eyes. He 
uttered no word of praise: he was simply speechless with admi- 
ration. 

And the admiration of Arthur Craven was not to be despised. 
A very good-looking young gentleman of twenty-five, possessed of 
more than average ability and a handsome fortune, he was much 
sought after in the marriage market, and none the less so as he 
had long proclaimed himself to be, in the matrimonial sense, a 
marketable commodity. 

Arthur Craven, in short, had never contealed the fact that he 
desired to marry, and that nothing prevented his doing so but 
the simple circumstance that he could not find a wife. Possible 
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wives, no doubt, he might have in plenty to choose from; but he 
was hard to please. He associated with many girls, but flirted 
with none. He gave none of them encouragement, but dis- 
appointed many hopes nevertheless. 

And now the very first sight of the two lovely Leroys dazzled 
him and made his heart leap as it had never leapt before. They 
were a surprise too; he had never heard of their existence. It was, 
indeed, a way that Mrs. De Wynter had. She never would tell 
even her most intimate friends who were to be the lions or lionesses 
of her forthcoming parties. 

Of course he asked to be introduced, and equally of course 
Mrs. de Wynter introduced him with alacrity. She was no vulgar 
match-maker, but she enjoyed bringing together all sorts of 
people likely to suit each other. 

‘Very pleased to meet you, I am sure,’ exclaimed Miss Leroy 
with the dark eyes. 

Miss Leroy with the fair hair said the same thing, but only 
with her blue eyes, for she spoke not a word. 

Colonel Leroy shook Arthur Craven’s hand with stately geni- 
ality and took his measure with a glance which expressed satis- 
faction. 

Arthur could not expect to enjoy the society of the inter- 
esting group from Ireland for more than a few moments at first— 
there were so many claimants for the honour of their acquaintance ; 
and it was not without a pang of jealousy that he found himself 
supplanted by others. 

‘What lovely girls!’ he mentally exclaimed as he stood once 
more outside the circle of which the Leroys were the centre. ‘I 
don’t know which is the more beautiful of the two. They are 
delicious, both of them.’ 

It was not Mrs. de Wynter’s habit to.allow her visitors to 
cluster together long in crowds. She had another motto yet, 
‘ Fairplay to all,’ and had a knack of breaking up groups with the 
nicest tact. 

Presently she clapped her hands and cried : 

‘Hush now, everybody! You must hear Frederika.’ 

Then instantly the circle widened and became a semicircle, 
and all were at attention to listen to the charming Swedish 
vocalist who was ready to delight them with some of her pretty 
and piquant national melodies. 

As good luck would have it, perhaps as a reward for dexterous 
manoeuvring on his own part, Arthur Craven found himself, when 
the last encore had been responded to, by the side of the Miss 
Leroy with the dark eyes. 
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His first remark to her was naturally suggested by the per- 
formance just concluded. 

‘Do you like ’ he began. 

‘This sort of music?’ said Miss Leroy before he could com- 
plete his question. ‘Oh,I love it! Itis charming. I am not 
at all a musical critic. I only enjoy what pleases me. There isa 
great deal of classical music, very fine and clever, no doubt, which 
is fashionable; but I can’t stand it, I suppose because I can’t 
understand it.’ 

‘Really!’ exclaimed Arthur Craven. ‘Now, do you know, ——’ 

‘Feel the same,’ cried the dark-eyed beauty. ‘I thought you 
did. I could see you enjoyed Frederika’s singing immensely. 
Some people seem ashamed of admiring such things, and despise 
melody because it is simple and sweet. To me it is delightful. 
It makes my heart beat, and brings tears to my eyes.’ 

‘Yes,’ observed Arthur, seeing an opportunity of bringing in 
a compliment ; ‘ it is like your own 

‘ Our Irish songs,’ cried Miss Leroy. ‘What! you like them, 
too? Oh, Iam so glad youdo! So many people call them sen- 
timental, and even vulgar ; but to me they are the most delicious 
music in the world.’ 

‘They are indeed when sung by : 

‘Irish girls—eh? Yes; national music can only be appreciated 
when it is played or sung by natives. It always makes me 
impatient to hear one of Moore’s lovely ballads murmured in a 
dull, flat voice by some English singer, who seems afraid to open 
either his heart or his mouth.’ 

‘Ah! you, I am sure ‘ 

‘Oh, yes! I sing a little. But of course I would not dare 
todo so here. Perhaps some time I may be able to show you how 
I think an Irish song ought to be sung—-even by a girl with very 
little voice.’ 

Arthur Craven was about to express his intense delight at the 
prospect of hearing Miss Leroy sing when, to his great regret, 
she was torn from him by Mrs. De Wynter, who came to carry 
her off. 

‘What a tongue she has got!’ he said to himself as he 
watched her departing form. ‘I could hardly get a word in. 
But yet, what quick sympathy she shows! She seemed to read 
my thoughts and understand my feelings almost, as it were, by 
intuition.’ 

He gave a little sigh and turned to find himself face to face 
with the Miss Leroy with the eyes of azure. 

She said nothing, but her glance was full of meaning. She 
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seemed pleased to have an opportunity of conversing with 
him. 

‘I have just had such an interesting chat with your sister 
about music, Miss Leroy,’ said Arthur. ‘She seems quite an en- 
thusiast, and, if lam not mistaken, you are equally fond of simple, 
natural melody. Is it not so?’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ replied the second Miss Leroy in a low voice, looking 
at him intently and with the sweetest of smiles on her lips. 

‘It is so delightful,’ continued Arthur, ‘to meet young ladies 
like yourselves, not only endowed with gifts which I cannot refer 
to without seeming to flatter, but at once so natural and unaffected. 
The conventional and artificial people one mixes with day after 
day and night after night become monotonous and tiresome. 
But there is something about you Irish people—if I may speak 
so bluntly—that refreshes and stimulates us. I am sure you 
will believe that I am sincere in saying so.’ 

The fair-haired Miss Leroy again thanked him with a smile. 
She seemed deeply gratified by his compliment to her country- 
men, and her look was even more eloquent than her sister’s flow 
of words. 

‘These are very agreeable gatherings of Mrs. De Wynter’s,’ 
Arthur continued. ‘She has so much tact, such wonderful capa- 
city for amusing her guests and bringing the right people to: 
gether. And how clever this contrivance is to keep us all dry 
and comfortable on a wet day! I quite envy her skill as a hostess, 
and mean to try to emulate it, as far as I can, whenever I have 
an establishment of my own.’ 

Artful fellow! He said this to suggest to her the observation, 
‘Then you are not married?’ which might have led up to all 
sorts of pleasant possibilities. Yet she said nothing. She only 
smiled as before, as though in approval of his remark. 

And so he rattled on, and found the blue-eyed Miss Leroy, if 
possible, even a more delightful companion than her sister. True, 
she said little or nothing, but she seemed to hang on his words, 
listening to them with quiet but intense attention, never taking 
her eyes off his face for a moment, and appearing to be interested 
by his lightest remark. 

Presently Mrs. De Wynter approached and carried off Miss 
Leroy No. 2, as she had carried off her sister, leaving Arthur 
Craven alone and filled with pleasant thoughts. 

‘Charming girls, both of them!’ he reflected; ‘ and, upon my 
word, I am not sure whether this one is not the sweeter of the two. 
It is very jolly to be talked to by a lovely girl, but it is still nicer 
to be listened to.’ 
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He had no further opportunity of ‘chatting with either of 
them, but he shortly afterwards obtained a privilege, not less de- 
sirable—a few words with their father, who, having heard ‘all 
about’ Arthur Craven from Mrs. De Wynter, and having his be- 
loved daughters’ interests at heart, offered to exchange cards with 
the young gentleman, and pressed him very warmly to come and 
see him and the young ladies at their lodgings in Dover Street. 
‘I am sure I shall be delighted to call, Colonel,’ said Arthur 
eagerly ; ‘and as you are comparative strangers in London perhaps 
I might venture to offer you my services in any little matter.’ 
‘Thank you, thank you very much, Mr. Craven,’ replied the 
Colonel. ‘We would be very glad of your company and your 
advice. Me girls like to go about and see what is to be seen, 
and, faith, I am sometimes quite at a loss to know where to take 


’em ’ 


As may readily be supposed, Arthur Craven did not long delay 
his first visit to Dover Street, and he was fortunate in finding the 
Colonel and his fair daughters at home. They made him stay to 
lunch, and to his great delight invited him to accompany them 
afterwards to a matinée at one of the theatres, for which they 
had taken a box. 

It was on this occasion that he learnt the singular fact that 
both the Miss Leroys had the same Christian name! Owing to 
some family freak—wholly Irish in its whimsicality—the twin 
sisters were each christened Elisabeth ; but they were distinguished 
from each other by being called Lizzie and Bessie respectively. 
Lizzie was the girl with the dark eyes; Bessie the maiden with 
the blue. 

The visit to the theatre naturally led up to an appointment 
for a meeting the next day, as the Colonel confessed that, having 
no particular engagement, they did not know what to do with 
themselves on the following afternoon. It so happened that there 
was to be a private and fashionable féte at the Botanical Gardens, 
at which royalty was to be present, and Arthur Craven undertook 
to procure tickets for the whole party, and was of course asked to 
escort them. 

And what a day he had with his new friends! The weather was 
brilliant and the fair Leroys overflowed with delight at the féte. 
At least, while Lizzie was loud in her enthusiasm, Bessie seemed. 
to enjoy everything equally in her quiet way. 

How proud he was of his privileged position as their cavalier 
and cicerone! To walk about with these two lovely girls, now 
with one, now with the other, as he at intervals exchanged places 
and companionship with their father ; to note the envious glances 
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of other young men and, the lifted eyebrows of elderly ones; to 
observe that others had only the privilege of a passing bow and 
greeting, and, even when they met more intimate acquaintances, 
to feel that these must go their ways presently after a moment’s 
chat, while he would remain to continue his walk with them—all 
this filled him with exultation. 

And, once more, what charming girls they were! He could 
not decide which he liked the better of the two—both were so 
fascinating in totally different ways. If ever a man could be said 
to be equally in love with two young ladies at once Arthur Craven 
was that fortunate—or unfortunate—individual. 

Lizzie was so bright, so sparkling! She would not let him 
talk ; but then her pretty chatter was so lively, so amusing, and, 
as at their first meeting, she continually took the words out of his 
mouth and anticipated his thoughts and feelings as though by 
magic. Between such a girl and himself what perfect identity of 
sentiment, what complete sympathy, must exist ! 

But then how delightful was Bessie! Bessie, with her tender 
deep blue eyes fixed so intently on his countenance ; Bessie, who 
listened to every word he uttered as though he were dropping 
gold and gems from his lips ; how flattering, how winning, was the 
deference, the interest, she showed towards him; how entirely 
his own he would feel such a woman to be were she indeed his 
own ! 

‘Ah!’ he sighed in the loneliness of his chambers after that 
idyllic afternoon at the Botanical Gardens. ‘ What a pity it is 
that polygamy is not allowed in this benighted country! I wonder 
whether I could get them all to emigrate with me to Utah? There 
would surely be no harm in a little limited Mormonism. And two 
girls like these—such a complete contrast—would make an ideal 
pair of wives. But of course that is not.to be thought of. Oh, 
dear! I don’t know what I shall do. I must have one of them; 
but I can’t make up my mind which it is to be. I suppose I shall 
break my heart, and give half of it to each of them.’ 

In this distracted state of mind Arthur Craven continued for 
many days—for many weeks. His heart swung like a pendulum 
between the two girls or oscillated like a needle between two 
magnets of equally powerful attraction. 

Day after day he visited the Leroys and accompanied them 
to theatres, concerts, picture-shows, and so forth; met them 
frequently at dances and afternoon teas; indeed, became as 
much personally attached to them as though he were their 
brother. 

Of course his constant attendance upon them soon became the 
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subject of remark; but no male speculation, however subtle, no 
female observation, however acute, could decide which of the two 
Miss Leroys he preferred. Women took opposite sides on the 
subject, and the ladies of his acquaintance were quite equally 
divided in opinion about it. With the men it was, in the most 
literal sense, ‘even betting,’ for many of them had wagers on it, 
and no one would give anyone else the odds about either Lizzie 
or Bessie. 

But at last one of the sisters began, so to speak, to weigh a 
little heavier in the balance of his affections than the other. It 
was, indeed, under the circumstances inevitable that this should 
be the case. Sympathetic as he found the dark-eyed Lizzie to be, 
thoroughly as she seemed to understand and appreciate him, it 
was evidently Bessie who felt more tenderly towards him. A girl 
who could look at him as she did with all her heart and soul in 
her eyes, who seemed to hold her breath lest she should lose a 
single one of his precious words, must love him. On the other 
hand Lizzie, always gay and careless, never showed the least sign 
of anything but a sort of sisterly attachment with regard to him. 

This being the case, how can we wonder that Arthur Craven 
resolved at last to make Bessie a proposal ? 

And he did it. One day he chanced to find the blue-eyed 
Bessie alone. The Colonel was out, and Lizzie was in her room 
nursing a headache. It was a rare opportunity, so Arthur Craven 
came to the point very promptly. 

‘Dear Miss Bessie,’ he said very softly,‘I am going to say 
something which perhaps will not surprise you. When a man 
has seen so much of two such girls as you and your sister it cannot 
be wondered at that he should become very much attached to them. 
I tell you frankly that I like you both, and I think it is only honest 
to say that I was a long time making up my mind which I liked 
the better of the two. Well, I have at last found out that I love 
dear Lizzie as a brother, but I love you in another way. I am 
sure you know what way I mean. Dear Bessie, am I wrong in 
thinking you love me too? Will you be my wife ?’ 

She heard him out without a sign or word of interruption, still 
gazing into his face with those earnest, eager eyes of hers. Yet 
somehow he detected for the first time a look in them which 
chilled his heart and greatly cooled the ardour of the tone in 
which he had begun his little speech. 

When he had finished, Bessie, still looking at him intently, an- 
swered not a word, but rose and, with something like a frightened 
air, passed him by and left the room. 

Strange conduct this! He could not make it out. Had he 
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been mistaken? Was it possible that, after all, neither of these 
sisters felt any love for him? It looked like it. Lizzie, he was 
sure, regarded him only as a friend, and Bessie? She had 
received his distinct avowal and proposal in silence, and had left 
him, feeling, it must be admitted, very foolish indeed. 

He was just beginning to get a little angry, and was looking 
for his hat preparatory to leaving the house for ever, when the 
door opened and the dark-eyed Lizzie appeared. Her eyes, indeed, 
looked darker and even more sparkling than usual, in contrast to 
the pallor of her face—due, no doubt, to her headache. 

‘Oh, Mr. Craven!’ she said; ‘what have you been saying to 
my sister ?’ 

‘I have been saying,’ replied Arthur, ‘ that I love her, and I 
have asked her to be my wife.’ 

‘Your wife?’ cried Lizzie, paler than ever. 

‘Yes; has she not told you so?’ 

‘No, not exactly; she did not quite understand.’ 

‘Not understand? Why, surely no man could speak more 
plainly than I did.’ 

‘But you don’t know—and, oh! how can I tell you, Mr. 
Craven? You don’t know the secret that we have tried to keep 
from all the world—the secret of my sister’s misfortune, which, 
if known, would make her so unhappy. But I can trust you— 
you who have been such a kind friend to us all. You will not 
repeat it if I tell you something ?’ 

‘To no living soul—on my honour, Miss Lizzie.’ 

‘Well, then, my poor sister did not hear a word of what you 
said to her—she is quite deaf!’ 

‘Oh, Heavens!’ cried Arthur Craven, as a twofold shock 
struck his heart, the feeling that he had been utterly mistaken in 
Bessie Leroy’s manner towards him from the first, and that he 
had actually proposed to a girl suffering from a most embarrassing 
affliction. 

‘Yes,’ continued Miss Lizzie ; ‘ she can hear nothing, though 
she gathers from the motion of one’s lips the general nature of 
what one is saying to her. It is for that reason that she talks so 
little. And that is why I chatter so—to take off attention from 
my sister’s silence, and make people say how much nicer she is 
with her quiet ways than I am with my restless, noisy tongue. 
Bessie had some idea of what you were saying to her, but she 
was not quite sure, and so she came at once to me.’ 

Arthur Craven’s ardour was sadly abated, but he was too 
honourable a man to go back from his word. 

‘Go to your sister then,’ he said, ‘ and tell her what I would 
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have wished her to hear, that I love her and have asked her to be 
my wife.’ 
‘I will do so if you desire it, Mr. Craven,’ replied Lizzie 


Leroy. 
Then, bending her head low, she left him and quitted the 


room. 

Arthur Craven felt very awkward. He had not bargained for 
a deaf wife, and, besides, all this flattering hanging on his words, 
this gazing into his eyes, and so on, meant nothing more than the 
attempt of a deaf girl to understand what he was saying. Yes, 
it was indeed very awkward. Still he was ‘in for it,’ and, after 
all, Bessie Leroy was a very charming girl. 

Presently the door opened again and Bessie herself entered. 

‘Oh, Mr. Craven,’ she said, ‘ my sister has told me what you 
have been saying to me, and you know now why I did not answer 
you. Iam so sorry, but I cannot consent to your proposal.’ 

‘Why not?’ asked Arthur, forgetting for the moment that she 
could not hear him. But she did understand his question from 
the movement of his lips. 

* Because,’ Bessie replied, ‘though I like you very, very much, 
almost as though you were my brother, I would never like you 
well enough for that, because—because ; 

‘ Because what ?’ 

‘Because,’ continued Bessie, casting her eyes to the ground, 
and blushing deeply—‘because—there is somebody else—in 
Dublin.’ 

Arthur saw the position now. He had been making love to a 
girl doubly deaf to his proposal—deaf not only through the want 
of ear, but through the want of heart—at least for him. 

What could he do? What could he say? She could not 
hear a word. He took up his hat and held out his hand. She 
would surely understand that, as meaning that he wished to bid 
her good-bye for ever.’ 

‘Oh!’ she cried, ‘I wish you had not thought of me in this 
way, Mr. Craven—it is such a pity. I wish you had ‘ 

‘What?’ exclaimed Arthur. 

‘I wish you could have thought the same of my sister.’ 

‘You do—why ?’ 

Once more she looked at hin in silence. Once more she 
turned and, without another word, left the room. 

Arthur Craven stood for some minutes undecided, his hat still 
in his hand. He could not go yet ; he must in common courtesy 
wait to bid good-bye to Miss Lizzie. Dear, kind Lizzie! What a 
brick that girl must be to affect the character of a chatterbox so 
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as to act as a foil to her quiet sister. Suppose, after all—Heavens ! 
had he made a double mistake? Was it possible that—— But 
no, that could not be. Lizzie could not care for him. Yet if 
she 

These agitated musings were cut short by the opening of the 
door once more, and the entry again of Lizzie Leroy. There was 
a flush on her cheek, lately so pale, a light in her eyes, brighter 
than he had ever seen in them before. A sudden instinct told 
him that he had made a mistake, but that he was not mistaken 
now. 
He dashed down his hat, he opened his arms, and she rushed 
towards him. 

‘Miss Leroy—Lizzie—may I say that I—I——’ 

‘That you love me?’ cried Lizzie, interrupting him in the 
old way. 

But she was in his arms and he answered with a kiss. 

Bridegrooms have from time immemorial been accustomed to 

carry off brides. The practice was reversed in this instance. 
Not very long after the scene above described, Arthur Craven 
was conveyed in custody to Dublin. Need I add that his custo- 
dians were Colonel Leroy and his two lovely daughters ? 
He was executed in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, together with a 
fellow-prisoner, one Dr. Larony, condemned to matrimonial 
alliance with Miss Bessie Leroy, whom he had partially cured of 
her deafness. 

The two married couples afterwards lived in close neighbour- 
hood to each other, and Mrs. Craven and Mrs. Larony were often 
seen in society together, looking as beautiful as ever. © 

‘Which,’ observed their good father, the Colonel, ‘is satis- 
factory ; for, faith, it would be a pity to separate ‘em and spoil 
the pair of lovely Leroys.’ 

E. J. GOODMAN. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE girl with the golden-brown complexion stepped forth from 
the crowd. She tossed her shawl, the garb of her factory life, from 
her head, and planting herself firmly in front of her antagonist 
cried : 

‘You're making a mistake, Mrs. Flanagan! You've been told 
a falsehood. I was having a glass of beer with that fellow.’ 

‘ Fellow!’ screamed the woman; ‘ how dare you call him 
“ fellow,” Sal Christmas? Here, all of you know what a “ fellow ” 
means, don’t you?’ 

The crowd uttered a hoarse cry of assent, and began to draw 
in closer, but cowered back again as two policemen forced their way 
towards the central figures. 

‘Now, Mother Flanagan, go on up the court. You know I 
had to lock you up last Saturday night for fighting with your 
husband.’ 

‘’Usband ! I ain’t got no ’usband, sir. This gentleman’s my 
brother. Will you be my ’usband, sir ?’ 

‘No! No fear!’ 

The policeman’s answer seemed to rouse every dormant evil 
passion in the woman’s breast. 

‘What!’ she shouted, ‘ you say that, do you? You lout, you 
cow-boy! You—you—you ° 

‘Now then, drop that,’ interrupted the officer, walking to- 
wards her, and then adding in a more persuasive tone, ‘Why don’t 
you go home?’ 

‘Me go home? Not much! D’you think I’m going on 
home to get a black eye? D’you think I’ve been fed on sheep’s 
milk ?’ 

A powerfully built man with a short clay in his mouth, who 
had been idly regarding the scene, here interposed. 

‘ Now, mother, go on up the court. D’you hear me! Go on, 
I say,’ he added, emphasising his remarks with a blow. 

Mrs. Flanagan slunk away, and as she did so a girl who had 
been standing by Sal throughout the contest whispered, ‘ Look 
who’s coming!’ 

Sal followed the direction of her companion’s eyes, coloured, 
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and turned away, as a gentleman in clerical costume approached. 
Some of the men raised their hats, but he barely acknowledged 
the salute, his eyes being fixed curiously on the girl’s retreating 
figure. He turned down an archway exactly opposite the position- 
the crowd had taken up, and passed through a doorway on the 
right-hand side. His movements were watched by the two girls, 
who had stationed themselves within the shadow of the opposite 
houses, 

‘Did you see him looking at you, Sal ?’ 

The elder girl made no reply, but her grasp on her companion’s 
arm tightened. 

‘I’m watching to see him light his lamp, Liz. Its shining 
through the blind is beautiful. I watch here every night,’ she 
added in a low dreamy voice; ‘ while he sits there with his books 
and his pictures I watch. I sometimes think he can’t come to 
no harm while I’m watching. Why don’t he light the lamp now? 
Hush! come back, Liz! Stoop—lower—lower.’ 

The two girls remained motionless while a corner of the blind 
was lifted for a moment. Before it was dropped midnight 
struck, and the air, as if by magic, suddenly became alive with 
bells. 

‘What are they ringing for, Liz?’ 

‘Don’t you know, Sal? It’s the new year come in. You 
must think of the person you love best in the world and then 
wish. Why, Sally, how cold you are! You're shivering. Let’s 
go back to the fires.’ 

There were several fires, each blazing beneath a huge cauldron 
of boiling tar. Half the street was already paved, and in a few 
hours the men would be at their work again, ladling the asphalte 
out on to its concrete bed, and stamping it down to an even surface. 
It bubbled and fizzed, and the huge fires threw out a lurid glare, 
giving a weird aspect to the figures flitting about. They were a 
lawless lot, the inhabitants of Pearce’s Rents, contributing a large 
percentage of the criminal population of East London. Save for the 
entrance through an old stone gateway, a relic of medizval London, 
it was quite isolated from the rest of Hoxton. The Rents formed a 
little colony, bounded by a disused burial ground, and the bare wall 
of a mammoth printing establishment—Willoughby & Judd’s. All 
of the inhabitants of the Rents who ever did any work were em- 
ployed there, Sal and Liz earning good money in the binding 
shop. It was through this establishment that their parson, the 
Rev. Claude Eden, had first become acquainted with his fiancée, 
Miss Rosalie Barham. She was the only daughter of old Herbert 
Barham, senior partner in Barham’s printing works— Willoughby 
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& Judd’s great rival. Eden had been the mediator between work- 
men and masters on the occasion of the last great strike. 

In Pearce’s Rents he had chosen to pitch his tent. Between 
the curacy of a fashionable West End church and the incumbency of 
St. » Hoxton, a wide gulf is fixed; but he had chosen to bridge 
it. His decision had been taken suddenly in a moment of enthu- 
siasm only a few days after the world had received the announce- 
ment of his engagement to Miss Rosalie Barham. Eden wished to 
elevate the poor, and to instil some sweetness and light into their 
lives, and he had commenced by settling in their midst. So far 
the results had not been very encouraging. They tolerated him 
because he ‘wasn’t a bad sort,’ and there stopped. He had not even 
the satisfaction of having Miss Barham’s sympathies. That very 
night they had parted, if not in anger, in coldness. ‘I hate them,’ 
she had said with a toss of her pretty head, wearied to death with 
her lover’s everlasting dissertations on the poor. 

Eden was well aware that Rosalie had meant nothing by that 
remark. Its significance was attributable to something that had 
occurred earlier in the evening. In the pages of a book he had 
borrowed from her she discovered the photograph of a handsome 
but commonly-dressed girl, with the word ‘ Sal’ scratched beneath. 
Eden explained that Sal was one of his parishioners, to whom 
he had lent the book, and he could not imagine how the photo- 
graph had found its way between the leaves. 

His rooms were exactly above the approach to the hovels 
where the inhabitants of Pearce’s Rents dwelt. From the arch- 
way beneath the squalid courts branched out in all directions ; so 
tortuous and so treacherous that the police, whom business often 
called to that quarter, pursued their investigations in gangs. 
Eden himself had never dared to explore their mysteries. From 
his rooms, that morning of the new year, he could hear the 
drunken oaths and shrieks that characterised the nightly carnival, 
As the jests, ribald and blasphemous, fell, willy-nilly, on his ears, 
a great depression seized him. He rose and paced up and down 
the room. There was no need to light the lamp; the whole 
apartment was illuminated by the glare from the furnaces. As 
he passed the window he raised a corner of the blind and looked 
out. ‘ By Jove, what a picture she makes!’ The two girls, Sal 
and her friend Liz, had returned to the fires, and Sal was standing 
a little in the foreground in the full glare of the light. It would 
have been hard to imagine a more becoming background to her 
1ich beauty than the flames and the curling smoke. She was a 
girl of splendid physique, upon whom town life so far had cast 
its unhealthy pall in vain. Sprung from a race of stalwart farm 
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labourers, her father had forsaken the soil to woo fortune in the 
great city. In common with many others he had failed; but his 
failure had been his daughter’s gain, for she, while retaining the 
health and strength of the country, had acquired that mental 
nimbleness that only the town can give. 

With head thrown defiantly back and hands on her hips, she 
harangued the crowd which had gathered around. Her hair was 
perfectly black, and in its decoration, by some natural instinct, she 
had avoided her companions’ hideous excesses. It contained no 
ornament save a red geranium flower, half concealed by a shawl 
of a faded maroon shade, that gave an aspect almost Oriental to 
her head and bust. Open at the front, the shawl exposed the 
perfect proportions of her young figure, clad in a dress of that 
same maroon shade, She stood there, the personification of 
perfect physical life. 

Without letting the blind drop Eden reached forth his hand 
and took from a bracket a cabinet photograph of Miss Barham. 
For several seconds he stood looking from one girl to the other, 
and then with a sudden exclamation of impatience threw down the 
photograph and lit the lamp. He took from his desk a small bundle 
of manuscript, ruefully contemplating the number of pages neces- 
sary to complete hissermon. He wrote laboriously, driving the pen 
along the paper and trying to close his ears to the blasphemous 
shouts that rose in turn from every quarter. A volley of oaths, in 
which his own name was mingled, seemed suddenly to proceed from 
just beneath his window, and, white with passion, he threw down 
his pen. ‘So they can’t even leave my name alone,’ he muttered. 
‘The brutes! That’s a good name for their own spiritual adviser 
to give them; but there, I can’t help it—they are brutes, and I’m 
not a bit of goodhere. The only way is to get hold of the children 
—ah ! the children—if we can train the children ’ He stopped 
suddenly. On the pavement of the archway beneath he heard a 
sudden rush of small feet, as if the whole of the child population 
of the Rents were running out into the main street. ‘ They’re 
always first,’ he muttered, ‘and now for the adults.’ The words 
were hardly out of his mouth before they came clattering down 
the pavement. The sound of one voice in the multitude caused 
him to walk to the window and look out. The children had 
formed a ring with their fathers and mothers behind, and in the 
centre two women were fighting. The cries of the bystanders 
soon decided their identity. 

‘Go it, Mother Flanagan, that’s it! Go it, Sal! Hurrah for 
Parson Sal! Keep up your pecker !’ 

The issue of the battle was never for a moment in doubt; the 
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elder woman’s ill-used body was no match for her adversary’s 
young strength. Bleeding, and with her garments torn, she 
made a final rush at Sal, who, stepping quickly aside, managed to 
clutch her round the neck; but, before she had time to strike, 
the man with the short clay, who a little while before had ordered 
his mother up the court, slouched forward and separated the 
women by seizing Sal’s hair and dragging her away. The crowd 
jeered and laughed, while Sal, crying with the pain, struggled to 
release herself. Mother Flanagan, taking advantage of the turn 
the fight had taken, crept up to her late antagonist, shook her fist 
at Sal, and hissed out an opprobrious word. The young girl’s 
face underwent a sudden transformation; all the colour left it, 
and her eyes literally blazed ; she bounded forward, leaving some 
of her hair in the man’s hands, and darted towards the woman 
who had insulted her; but the crowd parted, allowed Mother 
Flanagan to pass through, and then closed again. Sal stood at 
bay with her bosom heaving and hands clenched, while the woman, 
from her place of safety, repeated the word. The young girl 
glared around for a moment, and then rushing to one of the caul- 
drons she dipped her hand into the boiling tar, and flung as much 
as she could hold full at the jeering crowd. 

Shrieks issued from half-a-dozen throats, followed by howls of 
execration, and then the whole mass of people rushed at the girl, 
mad for revenge. 

Eden, who had been watching the whole affair, trembled when 
he saw the final development ; he knew only too well the horrible 
form of revenge that lawless crowd would take if they caught Sal. 
For a moment the idea crossed his mind of hastening to the 
nearest police station for help; but a moment’s consideration 
showed the futility of that course. He watched the chase with a 
sickening kind of interest. Sal tore down the street; then she 
doubled, gaining several yards by the manceuvre ; but her pursuers 
quickly recovered the lost ground, and by the time she reached the 
cauldrons again they were almost abreast of her. Round and round 
and in and out of the spaces between the game of life and death was 
played, until to Eden the fearful excitement of the chase became 
unbearable. He hurried downstairs, opened the street door, and 
peered out. As he did so a girl crept up under the shadow of the 
wall and laid her hand on his arm. 

‘Why, Liz, what ; 

‘Hush! they'll kill her if they catch her. Look you here. 
She’ll run up the court next, and when she passes here you pull 
her in and hide her. Pull her in, Mr. Eden, d’you hear; she'll 
never come of herself. God! they’ve got her!’ 
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But Sal was not caught. She had fallen just at the entrance 
to the archway. To pull her to her feet and to whisper, ‘ Up the 
court,’ was with Liz the work of a second. She had hardly done 
so before the crowd were upon her. As they turned round the 
corner, mad with rage at the escape of their prey, Liz suddenly 
threw herself full length in front of them. First one and then 
another fell upon her, till a dozen men and women were struggling 
and cursing on the ground. They picked themselves up one by 
one, and rushed down the archway in the direction Sal had 
taken. Bruised and bleeding, Liz also picked herself up with a 
look of exultation at the success of her stratagem. 

Sal, quite unconscious of her friend’s sacrifice, was only 
aware that by some means her pursuers had received a momentary 
check. She understood at once that her only chance of escape 
lay in hiding herself somewhere in the labyrinth of courts before 
they had time to see which turning she had taken. She had 
hardly traversed half the archway when her arm was clutched, 
and she felt herself being drawn through a doorway. Then the 
door was noiselessly shut, and all became quiet. The steps of 
her pursuers died away in the distance, and she sank to the 
ground. She was dimly conscious of being carried somewhere, 
and of a great confidence in the strength of the arms that upheld 
her, and then of her burnt hand being bandaged. And all at 
once the sense of security passed away. The house echoed 
with knockings and kicks on the street door, and the figure which 
had been bending over her disappeared. 

Sal suddenly recovered consciousness, and, creeping to the 
top of the stairs, listened. 

‘T’d just like a word with you, parson, if you wouldn’t mind.’ 

‘Well, what isit, my man?’ Eden replied, throwing the door open. 

Mother Flanagan’s son shuffled awkwardly forward from the 
crowd of people who blocked up the courtyard. ‘ No offence, sir, 
I hope, but we’re wanting Sal Christmas. Some of us ’ere want 
her particular bad, too.’ 

‘Is that your reason for knocking me up at this hour? How 
should I know where Sal Christmas is ?’ 

‘Well, you see, sir, she turned down the archway, and, as we 
can’t find her nowhere in the Rents, we thought as how she 
might have called in here—p’raps to give back one of those books 
you oblige her with sometimes.’ 

The crowd burst into a hoarse shout of laughter at this sally, 
and Eden turned pale; but he said calmly enough, ‘ Perhaps you 
would like to search the house, and see for yourselves.’ 

The magnanimity of the offer at once won Flanagan’s heart. 
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‘ No, parson, we ain’t come to that yet. If you say the girl’s 
not here, we'll believe you. But, by God, when we do catch 
her we'll do for her! She’s marked me, any way.’ 

‘And me!’ * And me!’ ‘And me!’ echoed a score of voices as 
the crowd trooped up the archway to the main street. 

Eden returned to his sitting-room. Sal met him on the 
threshold and tried to pass, but he held her. 

‘Let me go away,’ she entreated, hiding her face. ‘They'll 
soon find out I’m here, and then Oh, let me go!’ 

Still holding her wrists, he muttered, ‘I wouldn’t let out a 
dog to that crew. They’d kill you.’ 

‘I wouldn’t care,’ she said. 

* I would, Sal.’ 

He released her wrists and walked towards the window. With 
his last words the colour had rushed to the girl’s face, and she 
stood looking after him with one hand on her bosom. 

‘As I thought,’ he said, speaking more to himself than to his 
companion ; ‘they’ve posted scouts. Sal,’ he continued, turning 
abruptly to her, ‘ you must stay here to-night.’ 

The girl started, and half advanced to meet him as he moved 
towards her, talking rapidly. 

‘It can’t be helped; it’s a matter about which there can’t be 
two opinions. If once you go outside your life is not worth a 
rap. It’s a nuisance having nobody in the house. Now I under- 
stand the distinction between a landlady and a charwoman. Make 
yourself as comfortable as you can. What was that?’ To turn out 
the lamp, rush to the window and throw it open, was with Eden 
the work of a second. He pushed down a ladder that had been 
placed against the wall. 

‘The lamp attracted them. You must stay in the dark. Where 
are you, Sal?’ He groped his way towards her, and let his 
hand rest for a moment on her shoulder. She winced under his 
touch. ‘Good-night, dear!’ 





It was nine o’clock before Eden awoke. His first thought was 
one of surprise that he had not heard the postman’s knock. ‘ Rosalie 
always writes when we part in anger. Poor Rosalie !—but then it 
was her fault.’ He paused outside the sitting-room door, half 
hoping to find it vacant; but on opening it he saw the table laid 
for breakfast, and ornamented with a red geranium flower in a 
glass. He laughed. ‘Why, you've only laid breakfast for one. 
Come, Sal, can’t you find another cup ?’ 

No trace of fatigue or the anxiety of the last night had marred 
her beauty. Her complexion became tinged with a deeper colour 
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as she answered, ‘I didn’t think that I ought to sit down with 
you.’ 

‘ Nonsense !’ 

The breakfast was a merry one. The novelty of the affair 
took Eden’s fancy, and his gaiety became infectious. The laughter 
was so continuous that neither heard a cab stop at the door, 
nor the short conversation between one of its occupants and 
the charwoman, who was fumbling with her latchkey in the 
door. 

‘Is Mr. Eden in?’ 

‘Lor ’a mussy, Miss Barham, is that you? Just go straight 
upstairs, and you'll find him at breakfast. He gets it himself 
Sunday morning, and lets a poor old body overlay a bit.’ 

Miss Barham ran upstairs and stopped in the open doorway. 
Eden turned suddenly round. ‘ Why, Rosalie!’ 

She staggered, turned pale, and was obliged to cling for 
support to the doorpost. Eden rushed forward, but she recoiled 
from his touch. ‘ Rosalie! Rosalie! listen. Let me explain!’ 

‘ No explanation is needed,’ she said very slowly, looking from 
one to the other. ‘I’ve made a mistake. I—I came to say how 
sorry I was for what I said last night; but ’ She covered her 
face with her hands, and turned to go away. ‘Don’t trouble, 
please don’t! My maid is downstairs.’ 

Sal jumped up from her seat. ‘I'll explain all to her,’ she 
cried, trying to escape from the room. ‘Let me go.’ 

But Eden held her firmly. ‘Sally,’ he whispered hoarsely, 
‘T love you. Never mind her; we'll begin life over again. Will 
you marry me, Sally ?’ 

She threw herself headforemost on the ground at his feet with 
a great sob, and clasped her hands about his knees. 


CHAPTER II. 


To live in apartments in Kentish Town with an illiterate wife, 
who must perforce remain in the only other room while one drives 
knowledge into the stupid heads of dull pupils, is not a very 
glorious destiny for a man of culture. Yet such were the cir- 
cumstances in which Eden found himself a few months after his 
marriage with Sal Christmas. Their departure from Pearce’s 
Rents had been somewhat abrupt, and Eden had not troubled to 
inform his relations of his marriage. 

On this particular morning they sat on either side of the dull 
room, he writing and she laboriously copying from a book. From 
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time to time Sal glanced at her husband, but he bestowed no re- 

cognition. The changed life with its new duties had softened her 
beauty, but it was none the less striking. Eden signed his 
letter, blotted it, and then commenced to read it through. It 
was addressed to an old college friend, and ran thus :— 

‘Dear Arthur, you ask for news. I am married, not to Rosalie 
Barham, but to Sal Christmas, who used to work at Willoughby’s 
printing place. My wife is handsome, very handsome, but she 
has some difficulty with her pen, and her grammar is not strictly 
accurate. Still, I have made my bed. I have no charge now, but 
keep a roof over my head by means of pupils and journalistic hack 
work. Be warned in time, old friend.’ 

At that moment he looked up and met his wife’s eyes. 

‘ What’s the matter ?’ 

‘I was thinking.’ 

‘Thinking! What of ?’ 

‘I was thinking, dear, of you, and how much I—I———’ 

Eden rose impetuously. ‘Oh, it’s time we dropped all that. 
Come, let me see how the lessons are going on?’ 

The blurred and blotted manuscript was open on the table, and 
the sight of the cramped characters irritated him. ‘I’m afraid 
you'll never learn to write.’ 

The retort came vehemently: ‘I will.’ 

‘Well, I hope you will, I’m sure; but this doesn’t look very 
promising. What the dickens made you begin on Browning ? 
Abt Vogler, too! Why did you pitch on him, Sal ?’ 

Her answer was hardly above a whisper: ‘I once heard you 
saying it over to yourself.’ 

He smiled and passed his arm through hers. ‘ We shall make 
something of you yet, Sal.’ The caress and the tone of his voice 
brought the light to her eyes. She began speaking in a low 
quick voice. ‘I want you to learn it all to me from beginning to 
end. I kind of feel what it means, and yet I don’t know. Look 
here,’ she added, pointing to a passage in the book: 


The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard ; 
Enough that He heard it once: we shall hear it by and by. 


‘Does it mean that if I want to learn now and be better 
than I was down there in the Rents,—if I can’t do it, God will 
understand it all? Tell me, dear.’ 

She was close to him now, so close that their faces almost 
touched. He answered her, as best he could, in some of the old 
morality phrases that had passed for piety when he had the charge 
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of souls. But she stopped his flow of eloquence with an im- 
patient shake of the head. 

‘Notthat! Not that! Listen, dear,’ she went on, placing her 
lips close to his ear. ‘Sometimes I think as how those words are 
meant for such as me. Do you know him ?’ 

‘Know who?’ 

‘Him as wrote the words.’ 

‘Browning? No.’ 

She was silent for a moment, looking dreamily out into the 
dull street. ‘He must know a lot to have wrote that. Perhaps 
he found it hard to learn things at first. I wonder if he ever 
thought the likes of me would read what he wrote.’ 

After a pause she spoke again. ‘Claude!’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Do you think that other girl is happy ?’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘It wasn’t no fault of hers what happened, was it? I some- 
times think as how I should like to see her and tell her I’m sorry. 
But I couldn’t give you up now, dear,’ she moaned— never, 
but I’m sorry for her. I’m glad, though, you wrote that letter 
and told her all about it.’ She began repeating the verse again 


> 


dwelling fondly on the last line—‘ Enough that He heard it once: 


we shall hear it by and by.’ 

Eden rose before she had finished ; his wife soon bored him. 

‘Where are you going ?’ she asked. 

‘Why, I thought I told you. There’s a cricket match between 
our boys and Westbourne school.’ 

She sprang to her feet. ‘Then the Barham boys will be there, 
and the others.’ 

‘Probably. Why, surely you’re not jealous, Sal,are you? It’s 
rather late in the day for that. Good-bye. Come, give me a 
kiss.’ 

She followed his retreating figure from the window, and then 
tried to fix her attention on her lessons. But it was of no avail; 
her thoughts were away in the cricket-field where her husband 
would be watching the boys playing. Presently her wishes 
shaped themselves into definite action. She put on her outdoor 
garments, bestowing considerable pains on her toilet, and staying 
for a few seconds to look at the reflection of her beauty in the 
glass, but with no personal gratification in the action. Sal had 
divined her husband’s nature, and knew well enough that so long 
as her beauty lasted he could never be quite indifferent to her. 
She found her way to the cricket-field, and stood gazing at the 
scene, conscious of a peculiar happiness and contentment. The 
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sun shone brightly, the trees over her head waved their tall 
branches, and her eyes were gladdened by the fresh grass and the 
active little figures in white flannel. Sal felt happy. She would 
make the circuit of the ground, look for a moment on her 
husband’s face, and then go home. 

At last she discovered him, stretched full length on a mound 
at the far corner of the field. His face was concealed by the trees, 
and he was talking excitedly to somebody in the background. 
Sal was close upon them before she discovered the identity of his 
companion, and then it was too late to turn back or to avoid 
overhearing a fragment of the conversation. 

‘You must listen to me, Rosalie. My whole life is wrecked 
through one mistake. Don’t go away—listen to me. I loved her 
at first—loved her for her beauty, and married her because I was 
a madman and a fool. But I swear I never loved her like I love 
you—I , 

Sal tried to turn away, but she had lost all control over her 
limbs. Clasping her hands over her ears, she made a great effort 
and managed to stagger off the field. The homeward journey was 
a dream, but she walked straight on, like one with a set purpose. 
Arrived in her own room, she at once busied herself about house- 
hold affairs, as if nothing had happened. When everything was 
orderly she put together a few things, with all the little knick- 
knacks her husband had ever given her, and then sat down to the 
table with pen and paper. Till then she had ‘shown no signs of 
hesitation or helplessness, but with the unfamiliar pen in her hand 
her fortitude bent before the full blast of her misery, and throw- 
ing her hands over the table she hid her head and sobbed like a 
child. 

When Claude returned home that afternoon he found a letter 
on the table. Sal’s sprawling handwriting on the envelope 
frightened him. He was repentent—ashamed—and eager to 
soothe his conscience by excessive kindness to his wife; but the 
letter stopped all that. 

It was a pathetic epistle, full of love and regrets. She would 
burden him no longer. He could begin life again, and nobody 
need know of her existence, She promised never to see or 
trouble him. She would pray to God each night that he might 
be happy, and so on, through a page more of blots and tears 
and bad spelling. 

Eden’s first inclination was to swear, He saw in an in- 
stant the series of scenes incidental to the discovery of his lost 
wife—the futile inquiries—the paragraphs in the papers—the 
pity of his friends. Of course, he was not aware of the real cause 
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of Sal’s flight. ‘It’s one of her confounded whims,’ he muttered, 
and let that console him for the remainder of the day. 

The following afternoon he began to grow anxious. ‘I'll run 
down to Willoughby’s and see if she has gone back there. Bind- 
ing is the only trade she knows.’ 

The timekeeper informed him that no new hands had been 
engaged for a week past. What should he do? An idea struck 
him. He would call on Miss Barham and explain the whole affair 
to her. It would be an immense relief, although he knew she 
could give him no assistance. 

He was conscious of intense excitement on the journey 
thither. How would she take the news? What would she say ? 

The servant who opened the door informed him that Miss 
Barham was down at the works, with a party of friends who had 
come to town to inspect the famous establishment. 

Eden turned, crestfallen, from the door. He walked dis- 
consolately down Oxford Street, meditating his next step, and 
bemoaning his fate. As he turned round into Tottenham Court 
Road some one touched him on the shoulder. ‘May I speak to 
you for a minute, Mr. Eden?’ 

The features of the girl who had addressed him seemed 
familiar, but he could not recollect where he had seen her before. 
Then he remembered. She was the girl who had thrown herself 
on the ground, that Saturday night, in the Rents, allowing Sal to 
escape. Eden felt that here at last was some information. 

‘Certainly,’ he said. ‘What can I do for you?’ 

‘Do you want to know where your wife is ?’ 

‘Ah, you know! Tell me quickly.’ 

She pushed his hand away disdainfully. ‘You let me be. 
The likes of you ain’t got no right to touch an honest woman. 
T’ll tell you where she is, though I promised Sal I wouldn’t. 
You'll find her at Barham’s printing works.’ 

‘Here—stop! Come back!’ he cried, as Liz left his side and 4 i 
disappeared in the crowd. ‘What an extraordinary thing—but | 
there, I might have known it. She was bound to go back to the , 
only work she understood. Well, the best thing is to go down to 
Barham’s at once. If they meet!’ 

There was nobody in the little office at the workers’ entrance, 
so he walked straight into the building. A steep flight of steps 
led to the basement, which contained the binding shop, and a 
room occupied by two machines, where the sheets, after being 
printed, were pressed and smoothed, ready for binding. Eden 
knew the place well. 

There the meetings had been held after work, in which he 
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had acted as arbitrator. The engines were close by driving a 
wheel which propelled an enormous strap stretching across the 
passage, and from which, by means of a series of other straps, all 
the machines in the building were worked. 

He remembered his old timidity in the presence of this huge 
revolving band of leather, and of the stories he had heard of men 
being caught up, whirled round, and dashed to pieces against the 
wall. 

With the exercise of ordinary care there was not the slightest 
danger. The strap revolved on one side of the passage, leaving a 
space quite four feet wide, by which to enter the binding room. 

As Eden descended the stairs he heard the voices of girls, 
laughing and talking. He had just reached the bottom step when 
the affair happened. It was so sudden that he only had time to 
utter a cry. He saw the girls come out of the binding room and 
edge timorously towards the strap. Rosalie raised her hand 
towards it to better explain the principle. The strap caught the 
sleeve of her dress, making a huge rent and dragging her forward. 
Somebody cried, ‘Stop the engine!’ Before the words were out 
of the man’s mouth a girl rushed from the binding room and 
pulled Rosalie away. In doing so both her hands came in contact 
with the strap. She was dragged off her feet, and dashed, not 


once, but a dozen times, against the wall; but she had saved the 
other’s life. The engines were stopped. Eden was the first to 
reach his wife’s side. 

In life Sal had thought that so long as her beauty remained 
she would retain her husband’s affection. It was strange, when 
her beauty was all gone, he should seem to love her better than 
ever. 


C. LEWIS HIND. 





Che Last Cen Chousgand. 


Part I. 


On a wet, gloomy afternoon in the April of 187-, Mr. James 
Heath sat in a house in Adam Street, Strand, and in the 
curiously furnished apartment which he called his office. The 
very dirty window-curtains of the room were of the richest silk. 
The costly Turkey carpet was covered with dust and littered with 
bundles of old law papers and newspapers, besides letters and 
other documents, which, having been torn up, had evidently Jain 
on the floor untouched for weeks or months. On the walls of the 
room were hung a number of valuable oil-paintings, water-colours, 
and engravings. Madonnas and Holy Families of the early 
Spanish and Italian schools; pets of the ballet and the prize-ring, 
Dutch boors, landscapes, portraits and racing-scenes—mingled as 
they were without the least regard to style or subject, the general 
effect was altogether novel and surprising. About the chamber 
were a number of chairs and couches, mostly of antique patterns, 
but all of them made of the most costly materials, and covered, 
like the carpet, with dust. In the corners of the room were piles 
of well-bound volumes: and two massive sideboards—one of oak, 
the other of ebony—were piled with miscellaneous heaps of books, 
glasses, and silver plate. Everything about the chamber, in short, 
was dirty, costly, and incongruous. 

Finally, muffled up in a thick overcoat, and with his back to 
the fireplace, in which there was no fire, sat Mr. Heath. He was 
a rather stout man of about sixty, with keen grey eyes, white 
hair, and a very rubicund complexion. On the table before him 
stood, amongst a number of papers, a bottle of brandy and a 
tumbler, and he was engaged in reading a long letter, which was 
written in a rather sprawling boyish hand. 

‘Dear Sir,’—(the letter ran) ‘I must have 500/. by Monday, and 
I want at least 500/. besides. This, with what I owe you at present, 
will make 4,000/. I propose, in consideration of the 1,000/. which I 
now ask you to advance, to assign to you the whole of my life inte- 
rest in the 15,0001. 3 per cent. Consols, together with the whole 
interest under the policy of assurance for 10,000/. which you now 
holdas collateral security for the 3,000/. The premiums on the policy 
only amount to 200/. per annum, so that the 450/. odd which accrues 
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from the Consols will leave a balance of about 2501. per cent. 
interest on the 4,000/. until the policy falls in. In other words, 
for 4,000/. you get an absolute reversion in 10,000l., together with 
250/. a year until the reversion is realised. I am aware that I 
could do better than this, but I want the money at once, and 
I am ready to submit to the sacrifice for immediate payment. I 
shall call on you to-morrow afternoon at four o’clock, when I hope 
you will let me have a cheque. Yours faithfully, 
‘ROBERT OSWALD.’ 


Mr. Heath read the letter very carefully through two or three 
times, after which he laid it on the table and poured out nearly 
half a tumbler of brandy. Having mixed this with a very little 
water, he drank it off and leaned back in his chair, while he in- 
dulged in a soliloquy which he muttered half aloud. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘the terms are good enough. The young fool 
is in consumption already, though he’s barely twenty-three, and 
this season will kill him. Chapman says his right lung is nearly 
gone—lucky I got him to insure for the big sum at once. 
Wants the money, I suppose, to meet his losses on the City and 
Suburban. What’s he going to do, I wonder, when he has parted 
with his interest in the 15,000/? Fall back on his mother, I sup- 
pose. She’s supposed to be wealthy, but ber money is all in 
American stocks they say, and if report is true she knows how to 
keep it. The widow of a Scotchman, who made a fortune in 
America; they came back to England about five years since to get 
into Society and put young hopeful through Oxford. The father 
died three years ago, and the mother has been leading a rather 
retired life since, so they say. But, nonsense, what has all this 
to do with me? Young Mr. Oswald, who has got himself into 
consumption through dissipation, is practically offering me 10,0001. 
for a further advance of 1,000/. Even if I had to wait for a few 
years it’s good enough. But he hasn’t twelve months’ life in him. 
Three months more, at the rate he is going at present, ought to 
finish him. And then ?’ 

Mr. Heath poured some more brandy into his tumbler. 
Having drunk it, he continued almost aloud, and in an excited 
manner :— 

‘Then I have made the 100,000/. which it has been the ambi- 
tion of my life to be worth. Thisis the last ten thousand. With 
this I shall be worth almost exactly one hundred and two thousand 
poundsin hard cash, besides the goodwill of this cursed business, and 
all these d——d things, which I shall dispose of at once. Why,I 
ought to have nearly one hundred and ten thousand pounds; but 
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never mind, once I have a hundred thousand pounds in hard cash, 
I shall give up. To that I have made up my mind. And then? 
Well, I shall go on the Continent for atime. I’d be pretty well 
forgotten in the course of two or three years, and my name is not in 
particularly good odour just now—hasn’t been for yearspast. Never 


mind that—when a man has four or five thousand a year, people 


are not too particular about his antecedents. I may take a place a 
little way out of London—be a sort of county magnate for a bit —. 
and work my way into a decent club. Let them say what they like 
behind my back, they’d be bound to be civil to my face, and that’s 
all that anyone need care. Half the peers in England would go 
crazy if they only knew what their servants are saying about them. 
Fools, we’re all, more or less, tarred with the same brush, think- 
ing vermin as we are, if this new theory of evolution, or whatever 
it’s called, be true. No, if I once get my foot into a good club, 


_ they could not get it out again, if I can only afford to act respec- 


tably. Let them whisper what they like behind my back, all 
that I have to deal with is what is said or done before my face: 
and the hounds would be silent, for they can prove nothing. If 
the brutes have to lick me, what do I care if they would like to 
bite. “ Heavens, what a contemptible thing is human nature!” 
the great Napoleon used to say when he was a.young man starving 
in Paris. Contemptible is not the word. Worthless—indifferent— 
unworthy of even contempt—poor wretched puppets. You band 
together, and club your wretched selfishness into what you call 
respectability. Respect? Why, you will have more real respect 
for me, who'll force my way, and walk alone amongst you, than 
you have for the sleekest creature of your pack. Yes, “ Lions 
walk alone, jackals herd together,” as Pitt used to say, and one 
can play the Pitt or the Napoleon in private, as well as in public 
life, if need be. Yes, I have only to wait now till Mr. Oswald 
smashes up the little that’s left of his constitution. Not many 
months at the farthest. Strange that'the last ten thousand should 
come altogether in this way; I might have been three or four 
years getting it together. Perhaps longer. Who cantell? We 
make more bad debts than people think, and, like the snail crawling 
up the post, I might, now and then, have slipped down at night 
twice as far as I had crawled during the day. 

‘But here the whole thing is done. The last ten thousand 
made, as the saying is, by a stroke of my pen. And yet, it’s 
curious how I have had a suspicion from the first moment I set 
eyes upon this brat that he’d be at once my making and my 
ruin. Tush! such nonsense; the thing is. perfectly legal, and the 
money is perfectly safe. Even if I lost it, ’d be very far from 
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ruined; but it is quite safe. So, Mr. Oswald, you shall have your 
thousand pounds, more especially as you are pretty certain to 
kill yourself with it. Still I have a strange liking for the lad. 
He has good qualities with all his folly. But oh, humbug! what 
have I to do with these feelings? If I had anyone to leave my 
money to—a child of my own to inherit my wealth—I might 
wish to leave it a little cleaner than it is. Yes, it’s hard to think 
that the riches for which I have toiled will go to people who curse 
my name—if I don’t leave them to the nation, or turn them into 
cash and fling it into the sea before I die. Come in!’ 

The last two words were in answer to a knock at the door. 

‘Mr. Oswald, sir,’ said a boy who acted as a sort of clerk to Mr. 
Heath. 

‘Show him in,’ said the latter as he resumed his seat at the 
table. 

A tall, handsome, but very delicate young man entered the 
room. 

‘Well, young sir, what can I do for you?’ said Heath in a 
gruff voice, which was intended to be pleasant and assuring. 

One of Mr. Heath’s peculiarities was that he seemed to take 
a delight in making his clients state their business as often as 
possible, however well he might be acquainted with it. 

‘You can offer me a chair if you want to be civil, and a glass 
of brandy if you’re inclined to be friendly,’ replied Oswald in a 
languidly familiar manner, which just bordered on being con- 
temptuous. 

‘Oh, please be seated, my dear sir, if you insist on ceremony,’ 
said Heath, pushing the bottle and a glass towards his visitor as 
he spoke. ‘ And, now, besides offering you a chair and a little 
brandy, what else can I do for you ?’ 

‘Well, confound it! you know what I have come about. You 
have had my letter. What’s the use of asking such a question ?’ 
was the impatient rejoinder. 

‘Yes. Ihave had your letter, but I don’t like the business. 
I tell you frankly, I don’t like to see a young man ruining him- 
self as you are doing- —’ 

‘Oh, curse it all! I have not come here to be lectured,’ 
interrupted Oswald, angrily. ‘Will you do the thing or not? 
This is Thursday. I must have the money by Saturday night.’ 

‘I would have to give notice to the trustees of this fresh 
charge, and there is barely time to get the thing through. I 
would rather you took the matter somewhere else,’ replied Heath 
dubiously. 
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‘But that is impossible, and I must meet my engagements on 
Monday,’ was the answer. 

The result of some further conversation was that Mr. Heath, 
with a great show of reluctance, suffered himself to be persuaded 

‘to have everything ready to make this further and final advance 
on Saturday. 

‘You will have twenty pounds in gold, eight ten-pound notes, 
and the remaning nine hundred pounds “short,”’ said Oswald, as 
he was leaving the room. 

‘Yes, I hope you will take care of it,’ replied Heath. 

‘I shall win twenty thousand over the Guineas. Gvood- 
evening,’ was the answer, and Mr. Oswald took his departure. 

On Saturday Oswald duly received the 1,000/. after he had 
executed a deed, by which he assigned the policy of assurance 
and his life interest in the 15,000/. Consols to Mr. Heath. 
According to the will of the late Mr. Oswald, the 15,000/. was, 
if Robert Oswald died without issue, to be paid to a distant 
relative who lived in America. 

Mrs. Oswald, I may add, derived her income from certain 
investments in American railway stocks. She was supposed to 
be very well off, but it was a curious thing that, though she went 
a good deal into society, nobody seemed to know much about 
either; her or her late husband. They had come from America 
about five years before, and taken a house in Porchester Terrace, 
Bayswater. 

The late Mr. Oswald brought very satisfactory references from 
Chicago, kept a very good balance at his bank, and entertained, as 
did Mrs. Oswald, in a very hospitable manner. This, however, 
was really all that was known about them. As to their son, 
Robert, he had unluckily taken to betting, and got into the 
clutches of Mr. Heath, with what result, so far, we have seen above. 

It is not necessary to say more than that Robert Oswald lost 
his money, and brought himself to his death-bed during the next 
two months. As Mr. Heath knew, he was in consumption when 
he sold his annuity, and the effect of his losses and constant 
dissipation precipitated the collapse of his system. * When 
sorrows come, they come not single spies but in battalions.’ On 
the morning after the race for the ‘Two Thousand Guineas,’ 
when Robert was left utterly penniless, and in debt to a number 
of bookmakers, Mrs. Oswald received a letter from her stock- 
broker, saying that he would like to see her at her earliest con- 
venience. Accordingly she went at once to the City, where she 
learned that the two American railways in which nearly all her 
money was invested had ceased to pay dividends. That, in short, 
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the shares were almost unsaleable, as it was highly probable that 
the concerns would be sold under foreclosure of mortgages. Mrs. 
Oswald did all she could under the circumstances. She gave up 
her house in Porchester Terrace, and took lodgings in St. Paul’s 
Road, Camden Town, where she devoted herself to the task of 
nursing her son, who was now fast sinking in consumption. 


Part II. 


In the second week of the following June, Mr. Heath, who 
had a small house in Notting Hill, was sitting in his parlour at a 
little after eight o’clock in the evening, when the ervent came in 
to say that a Mr. Bailey wished to see him. 

‘Show him in at once,’ said Heath, who rose fein his seat 
and went to the door to meet him. 

A shabbily dressed little man, who looked ‘oleae like a 
lawyer’s clerk out of employment, came into the room. 

‘Well, said Heath, in his usual gruff way, when he had 
closed the door, which he did very carefully as if he were afraid 
that somebody might be listening outside. 

‘ Mr. Oswald’s dead, sir. Died at five o’clock this evening. 
I only heard of it within the last hour, and I came on at once to 
tell you.’ 

For a moment there was silence, during which the little man 
stood twirling his hat in his hands. 

At last Heath said, ‘ Are you quite certain of this?’ 

‘ Quite certain, sir,’ was the answer. ‘I have it from the ser- 
vant in the house. I had been expecting the news all day, 
and directly Mrs. Wilmot told me I thought I’d make assurance 
doubly sure by seeing the servant myself. As I told you, I knew her 
before she went to live in St. Paul’s Road. I told you how I 
heard from Mrs. Wilmot everything that went on in the house.’ 

‘ Well, well, that will do. Here is a sovereign for your trouble 
in coming here. Look into my office next week and I shall pay 
you what we arranged, when I have the formal proofs of his 
death. Good-night.’ 

‘ Good-night, sir, thank you,’ said Bailey, as he left the room. 

Bailey was a nondescript character who was occasionally em- 
ployed by Heath, sometimes as a broker, sometimes as a private 
detective. In the present instance, by virtue of his having some 
relatives living in St Paul’s Road, he had been engaged to bring 
Mr. Heath the earliest intelligence of Robert Oswald’s death. 
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When he had gone Heath walked up and down the room for some 
minutes in silence. At length he muttered to himself :— 

‘One hundred and two thousand pounds in hard cash, made 
at last! I shall sell everything I own within a fortnight’s time— 
furniture, bills, pictures, all. They will fetch another six thou- 
sand ; but, whatever they bring, they shall be sold at once. I am 
determined to enjoy my wealth while I have time, and to do that 
I must cut the life I have been leading atonce. Yes, my “ pile” 
ismade. I have at last what years ago I said I would make, and I 
shall be out of England this day fortnight. What may I not do 
yet, with over a hundred thousand pounds, and the brains and know- 
ledge which I possess! Good heavens, how suddenly the last ten 
thousand has come! What a lucky chance it was that threw the 
young fool into my clutches! I managed him properly, there’s no 
doubt. But yet it was a lucky chance that brought him to me. 
Still it’s strange the presentiment I have always had about him. 
Oh, bother such nonsense! what have I to do with presentiments ? 
I shall be believing in ghosts and hobgoblins next! Yet I seem to 
be sorry instead of glad, and there is that fear of some impending 
evil which I seemed to have every time I saw him. What on 
earth can this be?’ 

The last question was caused by a sharp knock and ring at the 
hall-door. In a few seconds the servant came in with a telegram. 
Mr. Heath looked at the envelope nervously before he opened it. 
At last he took out the telegram, which he read two or three times 
over, as if he doubted the evidence of his eyesight. Then he put 
the telegram in his pocket, whispering to himself in a trembling 
voice as he did so— 

‘What can it be? What can it be?’ 

The telegram which evidently caused him so much uneasiness 
was as follows :— 


‘ Mrs. Oswald, To James Heath, Esq., 
St. Paul’s Road, Stanhope Terrace, 
Camden Town, Notting Hill. 


Tt is of great importance that I should see you to-night. 
Robert Oswald died at five o’clock this evening. Please come here 
at once on receiving this telegram.’ 


‘Could it be some conspiracy to get me into the house and 
murder me?’ thought Mr. Heath, as he walked about the room 
with the telegram in his pocket. ‘Oh, nonsense! I need not be 
afraid of that. They are very respectable people in the house. 
No, depend upon it, it is either that the mother wants to beg or 
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borrow from me, or that there is some screw loose about the policy 
of assurance. Curse it! Like my usual luck. But I had better 
be off there at once. What a curious authoritative way she tele- 
graphs in, though.’ 

He left the house, and, hailing the first hansom he met, was 
driven rapidly to St. Paul’s Road. Aservant opened the hall-door 
before he could knock, and, having asked if he was Mr. Heath, 
conducted him upstairs to the drawing-room. Though it was just 
half-past nine o’clock, and getting rather dark, no lamp or candle 
was lighted in the room, and as Mr. Heath entered he could just 
discern through the deep twilight the figure of a tall woman who 
was sitting by one of the windows dressed in black. She rose as 
he entered, and asked him to take a chair which was a few yards 
from where she was sitting. From the position in which she sat, 
and the darkness of the room, Mr. Heath could not discern her 
features very clearly, and to tell the truth he felt exceedingly un- 
comfortable. He was pretty well case-hardened of course; few 
men had had more curious experiences, and some of the scenes 
he had witnessed in the pursuit of his vocation were not a little 
appalling. But just as one of the first things that is taught to 
every medical student is that he must disregard the pain which 
he has to inflict on his patients, so, from the very outset of his 
career, Mr. Heath had trained himself to be perfectly callous about 
the feelings and interests of the people with whom he was brought 
in contact. Still, all the teaching in the world cannot make a 
surgeon insensible to pain which is inflicted on himself, and it was 
just because he was apprehensive that some calamity was about to 
fall upon him that Mr. Heath felt on the present occasion a sense 
of fear which almost amounted to terror. 

‘You have been prompt in responding to my telegram,’ said 
the lady in a hard, defiant voice. ‘My son, as I told you, is dead. 
You have stripped him of his little property. He died a pauper. 
You make 10,000/. by his death. I have lately lost nearly all that 
I was worth. I have spent pretty nearly the rest in nursing him 
through his last illness. I want twenty pounds in ready money 
to pay his funeral expenses. You are the proper person to give 
it tome. Do you refuse?’ 

I dare say that Mr. Heath would gladly have paid twenty 
pounds, or more, for the relief he experienced when he heard this 
speech. So it was only a begging appeal after all. ‘Thank 
heavens!’ he muttered to himself, and for the first time since he 
heard of Robert Oswald’s death he felt really easy in his mind. 

‘My good madam,’ he said, in his usual tone of gruff deter- 
mination, ‘your son sought me voluntarily. He had ample value 
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for what he sold me. I have nothing more to say on the matter, 
and I must wish you good-night.’ 

‘But I have something more to say to you,’ said the lady, who 
rose from her chair at the same time that he did. ‘ Had you given 
me the twenty pounds I would have been content to let you go in 
peace. As it is you must hear why you are the proper person to 
pay for the funeral of my son. Come here; I have something to 
tell you which you will remember to the last day of your life. 
See—’ 

She threw open the folding doors that separated the drawing- 
room from a bedroom which was brilliantly lighted with candles. 
On a bed lay the body of Robert Oswald. His mother went round 
and stood at the far side of the bed, facing Heath, who advanced 
a little way into the inner room as if he were drawn by a spell. 

‘ Now, sir,’ she exclaimed, ‘do you recognise me ?’ 

‘TI can’t say I do, madam,’ said Heath, whose eyes were fixed 
on the face of the corpse, and who hardly looked at her. 

‘Twenty-two years make a difference, no doubt,’ she said, as 
she removed a scarf which was tied round her head, and let her 
long auburn hair fall about her shoulders. ‘ Now, Philip Arnott, 
look at me again, and see if you recognise the face of the wife 
whom you forced to leave you. Look on that bed and see if you 
recognise your own features in the face of your dead son.’ 

‘ My son!’ exclaimed Heath—or Arnott, as he really was. 

‘Yes,’ said his wife, ‘it is not many days since, by an accident, 
I found out that you, whom I knew to have ruined him, and from 
whom I tried to save him, were also hisfather. When you forced 
me to fly from you twenty-two years ago I found a protector for 
myself and my child. We went to America, where we lived for 
years as manand wife. Inan evil hour we came back to England. 
God or fate brought your son and you together—the little darling 
child whom you used to nurse on your lap—the little child who 
used to pull your whiskers, and throw his arms round your neck. 
You loved him, though you did not love me; but, ch, see—there 
is the result !’ 

For a moment Arnott, who was deadly pale, looked in her face, 
and uttered the one word ‘ Alice.’ Then he looked at the corpse 
again, and said mechanically, as his eyes were rivetted on it, 
‘ Bob.’ 

‘ Yes, Bob and Alice,’ cried his wife. ‘ You recognise us now ; 
but what is the matter—?’ 

Philip Arnott was swaying from side to side. Suddenly he 
fell senseless on the floor. It was many hours before he showed 
any signs of returning consciousness, but when he did so he was 
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in a state of idiocy, in which condition he remained until he died, 
about three months afterwards. As he had made no will, his 
property was divided under the Statute of Distributions. I have 
only to add that Alice Arnott succeeded, as his widow, to her share 
of the property, and returned to America shortly after his death. 


W. H. STACPOOLE. 





Foretold by the Cards. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE ANONYMOUS LETTER. 
All men are liars. 


LikE an old crocodile after he has had a good fat nigger baby for 
his breakfast, Dick Harcourt was contentedly basking in the sun, 
whilst the bees and flowers, under the mistaken impression that 
summer had arrived, rushed gaily forth, heedless of Jack Frost, 
that might even yet be lying in wait for them, and buzzed and 
blossomed cheerfully all round him. Mrs. Singleton, Mary’s 
mother, had sanctioned his being asked down to the ‘ Nest,’ as, by 
his age, he might be counted as the most harmless among the 
‘ disrespectable chickens ’ who were Walter’s friends. Upstairs, a 
great clucking and cooing resounding through the open window, 
apprised him that baby was having his midday toilet performed 
with the usual accompaniment of extraordinary noises and ex- 
clamations with which mothers, grandmothers, and nurses seem 
to think it necessary to surround the youthful human animal 
directly it has ears to hear. 

* How we don’t all grow up maundering idiots in consequence is 
a marvel; some of us do, it is true! And if so, how much is to be 
attributed to our natural want of intelligence, and how much to 
our early training?’ Thus soliloquised Dick in his wisdom, and 
his thoughts might have gone on for some time in the same un- 
complimentary strain towards his fellow-creatures had they not 
been distracted by the postman pausing at the gate to deposit 
some letters in the box. 

‘Hi! Mrs. Mary!’ shouted Dick; ‘if you don’t mind inter- 
rupting that intellectual discourse you are holding to the baby, 
will you tell someone to go and get the letters? I’m expecting 
one from London—which is not a bill, strange to relate—and should 
like to get hold of it immediately.’ 

‘You shall have it directly!’ cried Mary, appearing at the 
window with her son and heir rolled up in a shawl. ‘’Ook at’e 
genplemans waitin’ for his letters down dere, ’im piggotty-wiggotty. 
And p’aps there’ll be one to say im’s old daddy longlegs is tummin 
"ome again! Itty ticky tugs, etc. etc! 

Dick took the letters and newspapers in a heap from the maid, 
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and, seeing one in Walter’s handwriting, handed it to her to give 
to her mistress, keeping all the rest to examine at his leisure. 
After perusing the one he had been expecting, he opened, without 
looking at the address, a second one, which was lying face upwards 
on the newspapers. Being of an oblong shape and of a blue 
colour, Dick naturally supposed that it was a business communi- 
cation, and was therefore startled to find that it began ‘ Madam.’ 
He was on the point of shutting it up again and of sending it up 
with an apology to his young hostess, when a word in it caught 
his eye and made him turn over the page to look at the signature. 
*‘H’m—-“ A Friend”!’ he murmured ; ‘I know what that means,’ 
and picking up the envelope, he examined the postmark and the 
handwriting narrowly. The postmark was London, from the 
Eastern district, and, as Dick observed, ‘ A many people live in the 
Eastern district.’ The handwriting was stiff and rather illiterate, 
but not remarkably so; there was nothing to be learnt from the 
envelope, so Dick put it carefully into his pocket. Then he 
glanced hesitatingly at the lengthy letter once or twice, and, 
suddenly making up his mind, opened and proceeded deliberately 
to read it. 

‘Madam’ (it began)—‘I am not of the sort that poke their 
noses into their neighbours’ business; let folks look after their 
own concerns, says I! But I can’t stand a good, respectable, loving 
lady wife, such as you are, put upon in suchashameful manner. I 
know all about you—never you mind how—and how you waited for 
Mr. Russell seven long years, and how you got him at last, and a 
pretty bad bargain he seems to be after all, if what I hear is true. 
Now look here ; he went away with that Mr. Terry (who I don’t 
think much of!) full six weeks ago, and I know they intended to 
stay about a week at Seville and then go somewhere else to see 
about a railway, and shares in it. I don’t understand these things, 
and, I daresay, neither do you. There’s a relation of mine, who 
went out in those parts about that very same railway, and he’s just 
come home. Now this is what he says, and, as he has no reason 
for inventing a pack of lies, I don’t see what there is against 
believing it. Murcia—that’s the province where the railroad’s being 
made—ain’t Seville by a long way, and yet Mr. Russell doesn’t 
seem to think he’s obliged to leave Seville at all, but sends off 
Mr. Terry to Murcia, telling him he’s got perfect confidence in 
him, that he knows much more about engineering, the value of 
the shares, and all that, than he does, and, if the business is to be 
done, he can doit forhim. I daresay it’s all true enough, but in 
that case why don’t Mr. Russell come home to his wife and his 
babies instead of wasting time and money at Seville? I daresay 
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he gives you good reasons enough when he writes, for men can 
tell lies when they try, and I suppose gentlemen’s as good at that 
as other folks. But the real reason, my relative says, is a hand- 
some gipsy woman, with eyes like the infernal regions, and who 
dances like a witch. I daresay she is one really, for I don’t think 
gipsies are Christian folks at all, particularly foreign ones! Any- 
how, she’s a regular bad hussy, and no mistake, and that’s what’s 
keeping your husband away from you. He goes every night to 
see her, and he’s at her house the livelong day, and they do say 
that if she wasn’t uncommon powerful among her own people—a 
gipsy queen or chieftainess, or something of the kind, I don’t un- 
derstand their ways—that he’d have got done for among the lot of 
them long ago, for they’re all that mad and jealous of him, but 
they dursn’t touch him for their lives, or she’d know the reason 
why. She’s that wild about him that she won’t let him out of 
her. sight if she can help; and he’s quite as bad, if it comes to 
that, and seems perfectly demented about her; and really, I can’t 
tell why, for she don’t seem to have, from what my relative says, 
and he’s seen her, no very great things to boast of in the way of 
looks. It depends upon taste, of course, and some perhaps admires 
hair and eyes like coal tar, and pasty faces, instead of hair that’s 
like threads of gold and eyes that’s like seawater, and a pink and 
white face for all the world like strawberries and cream—it’s so 
fresh and appetising—and that’s you, madam, hoping you'll excuse 
the liberty of describing you to your very face. If Mr. Russell 
preferred the coal tar and paste, why didn’t he say so long ago and 
leave you to other folks (I daresay there are plenty) as would 
have given a deal for you, and not leave you, I’ll be bound, to run 
after the first bold hussy they comes across; you that has borne 
him three children too? He ought to be ashamed of himself, but 
I daresay he ain’t a bit, and will be ready, when he does make up 
his mind to come home at last, to kiss you just as if nothing had 
happened at all; very probably having brought his precious bag- 
gage along with him or having promised to go back to her as 
soon as ever he could! I’d send him flyingina hurry! And what 
that Mr. Terry can be thinking of, to let such things go on, I’m 
sure I don’t know. But there! very probably he knows nothing 
about it, men are so sly when they choose, and I’ve no doubt Mr. 
Russell can be the same if he wants to. And now no more; but 
if you tax him with it and he denies, just you ask him who’s called 
“ the Vellettar,” which is Spanish for weathercock (that’s the name 
she goes by), and who it is he goes to see in I can’t remember 
the name in Spanish, but my relative’s wrote it down for me, and 
here it is in his handwriting, “Calle de las Siete Dolores, casa del 
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rincon.” [This sentence in a different hand to the rest of the 
letter.] Which means in good English, “ Street of the Seven Sor- 
rows, corner house ”—and well named it is, for she’s brought you 
sorrow enough, the evil little piece ! - And now, my relative’s ready 
to take his solemn oath it’s all true, though not liking to appear 
in the business, because Mr. Terry might hear of it and might be 
angry at his having told on your husband, him being Mr. Terry’s 
friend, and men always standing up for one another when there’s 
any nastiness to be done, so he mightn’t employ my relative 
again if he knew; but I don’t suppose you'll tell Mr. Terry much 
about it, and even then, he couldn’t fasten it on my informer so 
long as he keeps dark. So hoping you'll excuse the liberty I’ve 
taken, and saying again that I don’t like to see a good and trusting 
lady, the mother of a small family and all, put upon tothat extent, 
‘T’ll remain, honoured Madam, yours respectfully, 
‘A FRIEND.’ 


Dick read this precious document twice over very carefully, 
then shut it up in its envelope and put it carefully away in his 
innermost pocket, remarking, ‘ You don’t like to see a good lady 
“put upon to that extent”? Well, my unknown, whoever you 
are, neither do I, and in consequence of this singular coincidence 
in our ideas, I'll take very good care she never gets a sight of your 
own and your charming “ relative’s ” composition ! ’ 

Then he lit a cigar, opened and glanced at the newspapers, 
after which he settled himself in his chair for a ‘ good long think 
about it all,’ as he phrased it. Who on earth could have had any 
special interest in letting Mary know, by this roundabout but very 
effective measure, of the reason why Walter had never left Seville ? 
Dick’s charity, indeed, being of that species which much knocking 
about in this wicked world is apt to develop, the charity that 
‘thinketh, but condoneth all evil,’ had already made a few shrewd 
surmises which he had kept to himself, and now here was this 
letter purporting to supply all the details. It never occurred to 
him to doubt the statement ; Dick’s belief in the virtue of women 
was rare indeed, but his belief in the virtue of men did not exist 
at all! The thing to be considered was, whose was the hand that 
had struck this blow in the dark, and how was it to be prevented 
from reaching her for whom it was intended and whom it would, 
he well knew, so mortally wound? He puzzled and puzzled over 
the first question, but could not make much out of it; thata 
‘ friend ’ and her ‘ relative,’ even if they existed at all, were but 
the catspaw of a higher power he was quite sure, but could not, 
at the moment, think who that power might be. Suspicion 
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pointed more than once at Mark Terry, in spite of the surmises in 
the letter that he knew nothing about it, and although, as Dick 
confessed to himself, there was not the slightest ground to go upon. 
Mark was Walter’s greatest friend and ‘chum’; supposing he did 
know, would he not be far more likely to endeavour to screen his 
friend’s misdemeanours than to let his wife find them out? He 
was at this moment far away and busily employed in Murcia, so 
he could not very well have posted a letter from the east of London, 
unless, of course, by deputy. On the other hand, he was the only 
person who was likely toknow the story of ‘ Vellettar,’ unless, indeed, 
‘relative’ really was the person he represented himself to be. Be 
that as it may, Dick was determined to keep a sharp watch upon 
the gentleman when he returned from Spain. And now, how 
about getting Walter home again? After some cogitation, Dick 
decided on a pious fraud, which, from its mendacious audacity and 


sweet simplicity, was bound to succeed. He would simply write a 


few lines to Walter, informing him that there was somebody much 
too fond of calling at the ‘ Nest,’ that people might talk, were, in 
fact, already beginning to whisper, and that, if Walter’s pecu- 
niary interests would allow of it, he had better lose no time in 
hastening home to look after still more dear interests which were 
being menaced there. Acting on this idea he retired into the 
house, and found out, from the unsuspicious Mary, that Walter 
didn’t think of coming home yet awhile; whereupon Dick con- 
cocted with much skill his little epistle. ‘The Lord forgive me 
the lie!’ he exclaimed internally as he wrote down the words 
full of sapient meaning, whilst his gentle hostess, who, since her 
lord’s departure, had not spoken to any man younger or hand- 
somer than himself, busied herself about the room, changing the 
flowers in the vases, dusting the corners which servants always 
forget, and gossiped innocently the while about the absent one and 
the wonderful things he was seeing and doing in Seville. 

‘Very wonderful things indeed,’ thought Dick, gazing after 
her with pity, as she vanished, scissors in hand, through the French 
window into the flower-garden beyond. ‘Poor little soul! What 
the eye doesn’t see the heart doesn’t grieve for, and as long as 
she hasn’t a suspicion there’s no harm done. Now,’ he continued, 
as he folded up his letter, ‘if that counteracting “ blister” doesn’t 
fetch him back, we must try stronger remedies and send him on 
the anonymous letter, which I'll put in safe custody meanwhile, 
requesting him, if he doesn’t want his wife to receive a second 
‘improved and revised” edition of it, to quit his dallying and to 
hasten home at once. But I expect this will do the business well 
enough; I shall always be able to manage a hint that it wasa 
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ruse, considering other circumstances, to get him away. He ain’t 
a fool, and he'll understand; or perhaps I'll tell him the whole 
thing. I suppose if I followed the precepts learnt at my mother’s 
knee, I shouldn’t in the first place have read that letter at all; 
having read it, I shouldn’t have kept it, but felt it to be my duty 
to show it to whom it concerned; thirdly, nothing would have 
induced me to tell such a lie as this in order to bring Walter 
home. Therefore would I have swept the whole structure of that 
dear, pretty, innocent-minded girl’s happiness to the ground. 
Luckily for her, I always hated to do my duty.’ 

Then he rose and looked for his hat, as he intended to go down 
to the post himself. As he picked it up from the little table 
where he had thrown it when he came in, his eye fell on a pack 
of cards which lay just beside it. 

*Halloa!’ he ejaculated with a start and a laugh. ‘ What was 
it that fat little ghost-seer Trench said that night? Deadly sin 
—a dark woman—foreign land? Well, in the prayer-book it’s 
counted as such, and there’s certainly “a dark woman” and “a 
foreign land” in the business. By Jove! howveryodd! I thought 
it was rot, and I still think so; but —well, by Jove! it’s very odd, 
that’s all I’ve got to say about it!’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL. 
Allis past. The sin is sinned. 


‘My God, Mark, what a miserable wretch I do feel!’ Thus 
spoke Walter, leaning his head on his hands in despondency, whilst 
the express bore them north from Madrid, where they had met, on 
their way home. 

‘Cheer up, old fellow,’ replied his companion philosophically. 
‘It might have happened to anybody, you know. Good Lord! 
is a man to have no eyes and no passions and no senses and no 
weakness, simply because he’s married? Do you suppose any 
amount of vows made before the registrar or mother church have 
the power of turning you into stone? I don’t say you haven’t— 
made rather a fool of yourself; but you’re sorry, you’ve cut away 
from the business, and there’s an end of it. I should be much 
more anxious about that “somebody,” whoever the brute may be, 
hanging round your wife.’ 

‘It would only be what I richly deserve if—— Oh! what a 
villain I seem to be, and a vile mess I have made of it all! She 
would hate me, I think, if she knew, poor dear, innocent girl; and 
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then—then, if she took up with some other fellow, what right 
should I have to say a word? Remember, Mark, not a hint of it 
all, for Heaven’s sake ; I know I can trust you not to deliberately let 
it out, but an incautious word might so easily give the alarm, you 
know, and turn all my life into a hell upon earth. For she would 

care so awfully; some women don’t very much, but she would. 

But then, you know, that’s not the whole of it. It’s all very well 

for you to say, “ There’s an end of it;” I’m by no means so sure 

about that. If you could have seen Elvira when, after I got that 

note and telegraphed to you to say I was going home, I went to 

bid her good-bye. Good God!’ dropping his face again into his 

hands, ‘what a scene! What despair, what agony, what beseech- 
ing and menacing! She vowed it was for another woman that I 

was leaving her, for “ one of your cold, cruel English ladies whose 

eyes are as passionless as their hearts”—-so she had it; and I’m 

sure, in spite of all my protestations to the contrary, that she 

didn’t believe me. There was murder in her face, and such awful 

passionate distress. I had to tear myself from her arms, and— 

literally—it was like tearing my own heart out; for I do care for 

her after the same fashion one would care for a beautiful wild 

creature one had captured and tamed, and who would obey no one 

else, but who would tear even you to pieces if she got roused once 

too often. I feel such a sneak! I ought never to have Jet her 

get to love me like that, for I don’t think it was anything half as 

bad at first; and if I’d done what I ought to have done and left 

Seville at the same time you did, things wouldn’t have got to such 

a pass. I wasn’t quite an anchorite whilst I was engaged, you 

know, Mark; you see, it was all so vague that I didn’t feel respon- 

sible. But never, from the moment I got my money, and I knew 

all was going to be settled at last, have I so much as looked at 

another woman, until—until that half-devilish, half-divine gipsy 

crossed my path. And I suppose I lost my head all the more 

because I had always thought myself safe. So, as I tell you, I 

couldn’t summon up the courage to give it up then, when I ought 

to, and I went on with it until I raised a devil in that fiery, lawless 

creature—she never dreaming all the while that I belonged heart 

and body and soul to another woman. If she comes to England 

after me, what on earth shall I do? I’m quite as ashamed to look 

Elvira in the face as I shall be to look Mary in the face, and, 

what’s worse, I don’t think that black-eyed fury would stick at 

anything to be revenged.’ 

‘Bah! bah! bah! don’t be nervous, She’ll hasten to forget you 
in the space of ten days or a fortnight; or, if the worst comes to 
the worst, and she does get to England, why, recollect it’s not a 
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land of bull-fights, of guitar-playing and dancing, but of first-rate . 
police regulations and stern common-sense. She won’t trouble 
you much there, depend upon it.’ 

‘But think of the scandal if—if she gets near my whereabouts 
at all, Great heaven! what a fool and a traitor I’ve been all 
round !’ 

Walter continued his lamentations to Mark’s unheeding ears ; 
he was thinking over two or three things his friend had said con- 
cerning Mary, and cared not at all about the desperate remorse that 
was tearing at the young man’s soft heart. So it might make 
her ‘ hate him’ if she knew? Well, very probably by this time 
she did know, and, as he was to stay a few days at the ‘Nest’ in 
order to settle the rest of the business which had taken them 
abroad, he would be able to make out pretty accurately, by her 
attitude towards Walter, how she took that knowledge. 

It was the first day of June when they arrived, fresh as the 
roses in Mary’s garden, having had an opportunity of getting rid 
of all travel-stains in London, whither the express had remorse- 
lessly carried them, passing Newtown on the way with a sarcastic 
shriek. How familiar it all looked, and how lovely! ‘There was 
no place like home’ after all, Walter thought, and the last six 
weeks melted away for the moment like a feverish dream as he 
jumped out of the luggage-laden cab and sped across the lawn, 
trimly shaven as any Belgravia butler’s cheeks, to where Mary 
was awaiting him with the children under the vine-covered porch. 
But when he felt her pure arms round his neck, when he felt her 
wifely kisses showering on his lips, he could scarcely repress a 
shudder as he recollected the fiery caresses, the clinging unholy 
embraces, to which he had so complacently submitted, nay, had 
returned with ardour, and from which he had only half unwillingly 
torn himself away. 

Alas! alas! vainly do the preachers preach, vainly does ex- 
perience demonstrate, that the apples of the Dead Sea are exceed- 
ing bitter to the palate; for ever will the children of men bite at 
them again and again, unheeding of the ashes into which they 
know they will turn! And very bitter indeed were those ashes 
between poor Walter’s teeth whilst Mary and his little children 
clung round him in their exuberant joy at the return of their 
absent one. Dick, half guessing Walter’s feelings, looked on 
from a distance, and hoped devoutly that it would give him a 
lesson and teach him to stay at home another time. 

‘ He’s far too soft to indulge with impunity in such games,’ he 
reflected. ‘If I was married, I’d come home with just the same 
brazen face as when I departed, no matter what rigs I’d been 
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running in the meanwhile; I’d find it convenient to forget any 
little outside peccadilloes directly I crossed the threshold of my 
own domain, however large or small it might be. Well! it’s a 
pretty picture to see, that dear young thing—by the way, why 
does one always call a good-looking, amiable, and youthful female 
a ‘thing,’ I wonder ?—kissing her husband, and brimming over 
with happiness! How would it have been if I hadn’t told lies, 
stolen a letter, and generally done those things I ought not to 
have done? Holloa, Terry! how are you?’ ‘ As I’m a fixture here 
for a few days longer I'll keep a watch upon you, dear boy,’ he 
added to himself. 

Walter, still full of remorse, thought it was only part of a just 
punishment that the children, with a howl of triumph, should 
abandon him the moment they saw Mark, and precipitate them- 
selves into the latter’s arms, declining altogether to be removed 
therefrom by any blandishments; even the baby, brought in by 
nurse at this juncture, stared with stern and ostentatious dis- 
approval at its own father and turned with chucklings of delight, 
in which nurse declared there was recognition, to its acquaintance 
of only three months’ standing. 

‘It’s his gipsy blood ; they all have a wondrous influence over 
small animals!’ thought Dick. 

Mark, in his turn, kept no less sharp a watch upon Walter 
and Mary ; but in the demeanour of the latter there was nothing 
to make him think that she so much as guessed at what had 
passed. Nor did he see any traces of the mysterious ‘ someone’ 
whose attentions had so exercised his own and Walter’s mind ; 
the latter, gazing in his wife’s guileless eyes, with the guilty 
burden on his own heart, felt that it was impossible to believe 
anything against her, even such a mild charge as Dick had made. 
Dick himself did a vast amount of whistling between his teeth, 
and of sarcastic grinning, during these few days; he especially 
honoured Mark with his careful and critical supervision, particu- 
larly when that gentleman was talking to his hostess. 

They were to go back to London together at the end of the 
week, and the night before their departure Dick suddenly ob- 
served to Walter, with whom he was alone in the library at the 
time— 

‘It’s all lies, Walter, from beginning to end!’ 

‘What?’ asked his host, giving a violent start, not knowing 
to what uncomfortable subject the other was going to allude. 

‘That letter I wrote you about “someone” who was, etc. 
You no doubt remember it better than I do. God never made a 
woman more pure or more discreet than your wife. But I found 
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it was absolutely necessary to get you home again by fair means 
or foul. Look at that,’ drawing forth the anonymous letter. ‘That 
luckily fell into my hands by mistake, and, after I had read it, I 
was very determined that your wife shouldn’t see it. Now, listen 
to me; you can read it if you like, on condition you promise me 
to throw it into the fire. I don’t ask you whether it’s true or not; 
that’s none of my business. But you'll understand why I was 
anxious to get you home.’ 

He watched Walter, with trembling hands and a scared face, 
read the letter through ; then light a match, and throw it, as if 
it were a loathsome reptile, into the grate, where it was slowly 
consumed. 

‘Now,’ he said, as the last incandescent scrap fluttered out 
into greyness, ‘promise me you'll never open your lips about 
this to a living soul; not to Mark Terry, nor to anyone. I’ve 
very good reasons for asking.’ 

Walter promised with dry, frightened lips; he was shivering 
with dread at the narrow escape he had had, and torturing himself 
with conjectures as to who this hidden enemy could be. Dick 
went to bed and slept the sleep of the just, getting up just in 
time to catch the train up to town, in which he secured a whole 
compartment for himself and Mark. They talked of many things 
until Dick led the conversation on to Seville, and asked suddenly, 
looking his companion straight between the eyes— 

‘ What on earth did you let that gipsy get hold of poor Walter 
for? He’s barely presentable-looking, and has a wife and three 
babies, whilst you’re more or less of a beauty, with no encum- 
brances of any kind or description! Why didn’t you go in for 
her yourself?’ 

Mark appeared just a little taken aback, and paused for an 
instant before he replied— 

‘How could I help it? Whether a man’s ugly or handsome, 
if a woman chooses to take a fancy to him, the devil himself won’t 
get it out of her head. How on earth did you come to know 
of it?’ 

‘ Well, you see,’ drawled Dick, ‘ there was an anonymous letter 
written about it, and Mary came to ask my advice, poor little soul ! 
She was pretty well cut up at first, but, after a bit, when I’d talked 
her into a reasonable state of mind, she decided just to say nothing 
about it and to let bygones be bygones when her prodigal came 
home. So there’s no harm done, you see, thanks to her good 
sense, and let’s hope Master Walter won’t put her forbearance to 
such a test another time. You ought to take better care of him!’ 

He had never removed his eyes from Mark’s face whilst he 
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cheerfully uttered this astounding series of falsehoods, and he saw 
a shade of disappointment come over it for a second, only for a 
second; but he noticed that the muscles were strained so as to 
hide an emotion of some kind whilst he talked, and he muttered 
to himself with a beatific expression of countenance as he settled 
himself in his hansom— 

‘Lie number three seems to be the most successful of all. 
I’m nearly sure now that black snake managed to get that letter 
written so as to profit by the revulsion it would cause in our Mary’s 
feelings. Dear! dear! Thank God,’ he added piously, ‘that 
I’m such an unscrupulous old sinner, and don’t mind how many 
letters I steal and how many lies I tell!’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE SHADOW OF EVIL. 


Oh had I wist before I kissed 
That love had been sae ill to win ; 

I had lockt my heart in a case of gowd, 
And pinned it with a siller pin. 

It was a foggy night in January,a night on which Misery, 
parading the slimy London streets in her flimsy rags, most of the 
material gone but the bedraggled trimming fondly retained, in 
her straw hat battered out of all shape but still holding desperately 
to its broken feather, is a sight to make the angels weep and the 
unaccustomed foreigner shudder even more than usual at the 
London weather. Mark Terry stirred the glowing fire in his 
comfortable rooms in Pall Mall and looked up to see if the curtains 
were drawn quite, quite close. There was a weary expression of 
discontent on his handsome face and he talked half aloud, half to 
himself, whilst he drew his chair close to the blaze. 

‘More than seven months now since we came home and nothing 
further has been done! Since she condoned all that happened in 
Seville, she must care for him even more than I thought, and all 
my trouble went for nothing. I never seem to get nearer to her; 
always kind, always amiable, but beyond that she never goes. 
Things can’t go on like this; I’ve never been baffled before, and 
I can’t stand it—why doesn’t that she-devil in Spain give some 
sign of life? I wrote to her ever so often, but she hasn’t sent a 
word in answer to the club; yet I was so careful about the address 
—and she knows English quite well enough to remember it and 
to write it. And yet they said ’— with a glance towards a table 
whereon lay cards and counters—“ Deadly danger and sudden, 
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violent, death!” For whom? Oh! I wish I’d got the courage to 
see for myself, but I fairly confess that I daren’t. What did they 
mean? ‘They’re never wrong, never! It’s impossible that every- 
thing should end here—we’re going back to Spain next month, 
and it will go hard if I can’t help on the fulfilment a little, once 
I get him there, although he seems pretty well determined not to 
_ come in the way of temptation again. I wish ‘ 

Here he was interrupted by the trim maid who usually attended 
to his wants bustling into the room with a most unusual air of 
flurry on her staid countenance. 

‘ Please, sir, there’s a—female—as says she will see you. She 
come in the passage below the moment I’d got the door open, and 
there’s no sending her away. I called your walet, sir, but he 
have gone out and I don’t know what to do. She—she—looks 
like a tramp, sir, please, and Mrs. Jones, she’s a-watching her 
through the kitchen-door to see she don’t carry off nothing. She 
told me to tell you her name, but it’s a foreign one, and I’ve clean 
forgot it ; only she says she comes from Spain—’ 

She stopped in alarm at seeing Mark start to his feet. 

‘Spain? My good Jane, why didn’t you say so immediately ? 
Tell her to come upstairs at once.’ ” 

The astounded Jane departed to fulfil his orders, and soon re- 
appeared, followed, as he expected, by the Veleta. She came 
wearily into the room and stood silent until Jane, with sundry 
sniffs, had shut the door and gone away. Then she came forward 
into the light and pulled off the huge black woollen shawl which 
she had drawn over her forehead like a cowl and which enveloped 
her from head to foot. All the brilliant tints which usually dis- 
played themselves in her clothing had vanished, and, in a sad- 
coloured stuff gown and black-and-white checked shawl, fastened, 
not without a touch of her native grace, over her shoulders and 
round her waist, she looked like some tropical bird whose plumage 
has suddenly been dyed with the most sombre hues the dyer’s vat 
could produce. Her face was paler and her eyes were more glittering 
than of yore; he saw that the wealth of black hair was as neatly 
arranged and cut into the same long lovelocks as usual, but there 
were neither flowers nor comb in it. Her only ornaments were 
her gold earrings. 

‘La Veleta!’ he exclaimed, pushing forward a chair for her. 
‘Of all the unexpected apparitions! My dear girl, why didn’t 
you write to tell me you were coming? And how on earth did 
you find out my lodgings ?’ 

She leant her chin on her hands and gazed sadly into the fire, 
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making scarcely any response to his greeting. She gave a faint 
half-smile when he asked how she found his lodgings. 

‘Where do you suppose? At your club, of course; I had 
that address. I didn’t write to you, nor answer any of your 
letters, because—because I was doing what he told me, and trying 
to forget. Forget!’ she exclaimed, suddenly throwing her arms 
above her head ; ‘not when I face death, not when I lie in the 
tomb—the very dust I shall fall into will love him!’ 

‘Poor child!’ said Mark soothingly. ‘Is that why you came 
here ?’ 

‘Yes. I waited and waited, hoping that the fire here,’ clutch- 
ing her breast, ‘ would burn itself out ; but I suddenly discovered 
it was no use waiting, and the only way of quenching it was to 
see him again. I-knew he was in England somewhere, and that 
you could tell me where. So I came, round by the sea, all that 
long way from Spain. I didn’t know the sea was so big. Then 
the waves, how they tossed the great steamer about like a shuttle- 
cock, and the wind never seemed still! The other people on 
board were frightened, but I could think of nothing but that each 
wave was bringing me nearer my love.’ 

‘ Were you seasick ?’ asked Mark compassionately. 

‘No. But the other people were, nearly all of them. But I 
was cold—oh, how cold it is, and how black it is in your terrible 
country! It seemed to me when I got here to London that I never 
would be able to find anybody in all that tremendous crowd. I 
didn’t suppose that in the whole world there could be so many 
people as there are in this one town. Then the mud! Ugh!’ 
holding out a tiny foot, neatly but very thinly shod, entirely 
coated with greasy black London mud. ‘I had heard of mud; 
but in my southern country, even when it rains, we don’t have 
this! One can pick up one’s skirts out of the way, but one is 
obliged to put one’s feet on the dirt. Your fire is nice and warm, 
at all events,’ drawing nearer and spreading out her chilly fingers 
to the blaze. ‘How many streets there are!’ she wenton. ‘I 
asked immediately for your club when I got here, and went on 
and on asking my way, and, I suppose, being told wrong half the 
time ; and every street I turned into was uglier, drearier, muddier 
than the last. When I got there, they looked surprised at my 
wanting to see you; they took me for a tramp, I suppose, but 
they told me your address, and that it was quite close here; so 
here I am, but so cold and so tired.’ 

‘Poor thing! But have you no money? Why didn’t you 
take a cab ?’ 

She laughed. 
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‘Yes, I have plenty of money, in good English gold, for the 
captain changed it on board for me. We made a great haul 
with the contrabandistas before I left, so I am rich just now— 
quite rich, But I don’t like cabs! I’ve never been in anything 
on wheels unless it was a cart or a big caravan car; if you had 
mules for hire now, or horses that one could ride pillion with a 
man, I’m accustomed to them!’ she added, with a gleam of her 
old fun. ‘ Well,’ she continued, after a pause, becoming serious 
again, ‘ tell me where he is !’ 

Mark was cogitating busily with himself; he was by no means 
inclined to inform her of Walter’s whereabouts, as that might 
involve Mary in rather serious danger. At the same time, he was 
extremely anxious that the Veleta and his friend should meet ; 
would it be expedient to tell her that Walter was married, and 
that her surmises of his having left her to go back to another 
woman were only too correct ? 

‘Where is he?’ she repeated sharply. 

‘Well, he’s far away from here,’ said Mark tentatively ; ‘ but 
I can send for him, and manage things so that you can see him 
— if you really want to, that is. Do you know, my poor Veleta, 
that he is married to a pretty young loving wife, and has three 
children ?’ 

She rose straight up from her chair with her arms stretched 
out towards Mark, her whole face so quivering and convulsed that 
she could scarcely articulate for a few seconds, Then she hissed 
out the words: 

‘Married? You say that he loves another woman? That 
he left me for her when he went away? And all this time I have 
been wearying for him, he has been in her house, in her arms ? 
Oh!’ falling down on her knees and beating her hands on the 
chair beside her, ‘may God range him with Judas for a traitor 
twice as black! Ahi! Ahi! may Heaven’s curse fall on your 
dark, cold country that harbours such treachery !’ 

‘Hush! hush! Veleta, for goodness’ sake; the people will be 
coming upstairs thinking I am murdering you. Listen to me,’ 
catching both her hands in his. ‘ Recollect, he was married 
already when he saw you, and yet he thought no more of the 
other woman. If you see him, he may forsake her again for you. 
He loves you, I know he does; he told me so himself. I will 
write to him to come up to see me on some business which we 
have together; which, in fact, will take us to Spain in a very 
little while from this—and I shall contrive that you shall be here 
instead of me, and—who knows ?—you may get him back again 
after all. But you must be reasonable! You mustn’t call him a 
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traitor, and so on; that won’t bring him back. Promise me that, 

and I'll send for him at once. Only remember you must look as 

if it was quite by accident that you find yourself here; I don’t 

want to appear in the matter, because, if he quarrels with me, I 

shan’t be able to help you any more. You didn’t tell him it was 

I told you to make love to him at the posada that night, did 
ou ?’ 

She shook her head, whilst a gleam of hope began to shine in 
her eyes. 

‘I had far too much to say to him that had nothing to do with 
you, to think of mentioning your name!’ 

‘All right. You keep to that, and I on my side swear that 
you shall see him no later than Wednesday, and to-day is Monday. 
Are you hungry? Do you want anything todrink? No? Very 
well, come with me in a cab—you needn’t be in the least afraid, 
it’s not at all dangerous !—and I'll see you safe into some respect- 
able lodging-house. There! not a word more; I’m going out to 
dinner, and shall only just have time to get home and dress after- 
wards. Come!’ 

He accomplished his purpose, sent a word to Walter asking to 
see him on Wednesday afternoon, and begging him to telegraph, 
saying at what hour he would be up, then went off to dinner, 
saying to himself that ‘they’ were perhaps right after all. 

On the day appointed, at a little before four o’clock, the 
Veleta, wrapped up as before in her big black shawl, presented 
herself in a cab at Mark’s door. She had overcome her objections 
to that mode of conveyance. He himself let her in with his latch- 
key, and, by great good luck, met nobody on the stairs whilst he 
conducted her to his rooms. 

‘ Now, remember your promise,’ he whispered. 

She nodded, and throwing off her shawl stood revealed in all 
the bright splendour of the clothes and ornaments she usually 
wore in her own country. 

‘Well, you ought to succeed!’ he exclaimed, with a laugh 
and a glance of undisguised admiration, which she passed by with- 
out notice beyond shaking her head, and saying— 

‘Ah! since I loved him I have forgotten I was once a 
coquette !’ 

‘Never mind, you will soon have him back again!’ exclaimed 
Mark, as he vanished to give some instructions downstairs before 
he went out. 

Left alone, she paced up and down for some twenty minutes 
like a wild beast in captivity, pausing once to look in the glass, and 
fiercely striking her own face as she muttered, ‘Ah! what’s the 
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use of your beauty if it can’t get your lover back again?’ 
Suddenly she stopped. 

There was a step on the stairs which she knew only too well, 
and she slid behind the window-curtains just as the maid opened 
the door, saying, ‘Mr. Terry said as any gentleman as called was 
to be let in, sir, and he’d be back in a moment, if you'll please 
sit down.’ 

When she was gone, Walter took off his decorous ‘ chimney- 
pot,’ threw off his greatcoat, and, with an exclamation of satisfac- 
tion, drew a chair close to the blazing fire, and sat down to warm 
his hands. 

A rustle in the window-curtains at his side, a quick step on 
the floor, and, before he had time to turn his head, a pair of half- 
bared shapely arms were flung round his neck, while a voice 
murmured in his ear: 

‘Oh, my love! Sol de mis ojos! Have I found you again ?’ 

‘Good God! Elvira!’ he almost shouted, springing to his 
feet, and disengaging himself hastily. ‘Where did you come 
from ?’ 

She faced him, the look of tender beatitude in her eyes 
gradually changing to one of defiance. 

‘Where do I come from?’ she repeated slowly, in her rich 
gutturals, which had still a slight amount of power to move his 
heart. ‘From Seville, of course. Do you want to know why? 
Because I want you to come back to me. Because you might as 
well tell the Giralda to go away from Seville to Madrid, as tell me 
to forget you for an instant. That’s why I came,’ folding her 
arms in a superb attitude of firm determination. 

Walter looked hither and thither, with a vague wish to escape ; 
but indeed that was not very possible. Mark would be back pre- 
sently, and until then he must face this fresh and utterly unex- 
pected trial. 

‘My poor girl!’ he said, presently, ‘ what a miserable pity 
it is that you should have come at all. It’s perfectly horrible to 
think that you should be so wretched on account of an uninterest- 
ing-looking fellow, who—God knows !—although he did yield to 
temptation, has been sorry enough for it ever since. You must 
go back to Seville, Elvira; among all the men you left there, you'll 
surely find somebody far more fascinating than I am, who'll give 
you love in return such as you deserve to have. I—I can’t; I 
ought to have told you before—it was wrong to let things go on 
as I did—but, Elvira, I’m married hard and fast to another 
woman. And I’m bowed to the dust with shame for having 
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played her false, God forgive me! So you see you must go; I 
wish with all my heart you had never come !’ 

Her face darkened considerably for a moment, then she said 
quite gently : 

‘Yes, I know you are married, I only found it out a little while 
ago, and I was very angry. But, since then, I have had time to 
think, and—I love you so well, that I can let you hold another 
woman in your arms and say you love her—sometimes. But oh! 
my darling, is that a reason why my light in heaven should be 
quenched ? I give you all—all my life, and I only ask for half of 
yours in return. Look at me; am I less handsome because you are 
married? Walter! Walter! have pity, and say you will love 
me a little, only a little!’ falling on her knees and stretching out 
her hands in desperate pleading. 

‘Hush! hush!’ he exclaimed; ‘you don’t know what you 
are saying! I tell you I’m shamed to the bottom of my heart for 
having been so weak, and God forbid I should ever allow a shadow 
to come between her and me again, poor innocent girl!’ 

Elvira rose to her feet, and looking at him in a puzzled way, 
asked— 

‘Why do you pity her? She is not to be pitied! She won’t 
know, as I shall, that when you are away from her you are caress- 
ing another woman! She won’t be writhing in agonies of 
jealousy, torturing herself with the thought that you love me 
best. Ah! it shows how I love you that I should ever consent 
to such a thing—and you pity her?’ 

How was it possible to make this wild hawk understand what 
was fitting and what was right? He struck his hand impatiently 
against the mantelpiece. 

‘Such a thing would be infamous! Can’t you see it for your- 
self? No, Elvira, don’t stay here making yourself and me more 
unhappy than we need be—I ask you a hundred thousand pardons 
for having made you so unhappy! I’m very, very sorry for you, 
and full of remorse ; it serves me right for being a scoundrel! I 
tell you it is utterly impossible things should ever be again as 
they were between us. Promise me to forget me, as I begged you 
to do before,’ he added gently, putting on his hat and buttoning 
himself into his coat again. ‘And please, please understand that 
that is all over. Tell Mark when he comes, if you are still here, 
that I don’t feel up to talking business to-day—and say good-bye 
like a reasonable being.’ 

‘Oh, don’t! Don’t go and leave me for ever! Oh, Walter! 
Walter !’ she moaned in a voice of agony, rushing towards him and 
throwing herself on his breast. 
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‘Elvira! Elvira! let me go!’ he almost groaned, shutting 
his eyes to resist the terrible spell of her beauty and trying in vain 
to unlock her hands, tightly clasped together at his neck. 

‘I won’t! You were mine once, oh! stay with me now.’ 

But he felt he did not dare stay. With a violent effort, he 
wrenched her away from him, and, just strong enough not to trust 
his own weakness, fled downstairs out of the way of temptation. 
Whilst he was fumbling at the door with hands that were 
trembling too much to do their office, it suddenly opened from the 
outside, and Mark presented himself. He had not been far off, 
and had said to himself, ‘If she doesn’t manage him in half an 
hour, she'll never do it at all, and I daren’t wait any more or he'll 
think I’m conniving at it.’ Walter leant against the wall, getting 
his breath back; it had deserted him as much from agitation as 
from the violence of the physical struggle he had just gone 
through. 

‘I’m so sorry for having kept you waiting,old boy,’ began 
Mark hastily, ‘ but I met someone who What on earth’s the 
matter ?’ 

‘Nothing very much, now, thank heaven!’ returned Walter, 
in a whisper. ‘ But, Mark, do you know that “ La Veleta” is up- 
stairs? How did she get here? How did she find you out? 
God! what a scene I have had! I had to cut for it, as you see.’ 

‘La Veleta!’ exclaimed Mark, in unbounded astonishment. 
‘What the devil is she doing in London, of all places in the world ? 
There’s nothing very surprising in her being at my rooms, as she 
has known my address for ever so long; I told them I’d be back 
very soon when I went out, and, I suppose, on the strength of that 
they let her in. But what did she come to England for? Wally!’ 
suddenly putting both his hands on Walter’s shoulders and looking 
him straight in the face, ‘you’ve not been writing to her or—~ 
anything of that sort? Honour bright ?’ 

‘No, no! Good heavens! man, haven’t I been miserable and 
cut up about it enough already, without deliberately running my 
head into the noose a second time? Don’t I tell you I made off 
with myself because—I didn’t dare stay there with her? We'll 
talk over business another time, I’m too upset now. Mark, go up- 
stairs to her, there’s a good fellow, and do, do try to persuade her 
to go home again! If money’s wanted, tell me so, and I'll see that 
she gets all that she can possibly need—go quickly, or I’m afraid 
she may come out here upon us. Poor girl! what a brute and 
anassI am! Look here, when we go to Spain—if I can persuade 
her to leave the children—have you any objection to my taking 
Mary with us? I'd a great deal rather.’ 
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‘Objection? Not the slightest!’ exclaimed Mark, with the 
greatest alacrity ; ‘that would be delightful. As for that one,’ 
pointing up the stairs,‘I’ll do my best. Fancy her being so 
serious about it! You do seem to have made rather a mess of it 
altogether. Now go back home to your wife and your babies—if 
I'd known what a softhearted party you were, I would never have 
asked you to leave them!’ He ended with a laugh and a 
friendly pat on the shoulder as he held the door open for Walter 
to pass out. 

‘And now to face the lioness robbed of her cubs!’ he 
murmured to himself, as he hastened up to his rooms. 

There was only one small lamp in a corner of the room, so that 
he could not easily see where its occupant was. The fire glowed 
fiercely on the deserted chair drawn up close to it, but the Veleta, 
chilly as she was in these unaccustomed northern latitudes, was 
not anywhere near it. Mark gazed around, holding the door in his 
hand, for a minute, then he entered wonderingly, and, as he swung 
it to behind him, he discovered her whereabouts. Crouched down 
against the wall, her head in her hands, her body rocking slowly 
to and fro, in a very frenzy of dumb grief, she raised a white face 
in response to his exclamation, that half frightened him by its ex- 
pression of concentrated agony. 

‘It seems you have not succeeded, poor girl?’ he said, in 
English. 

She made no answer beyond a few muttered words in Romani, 
withdrawing her eyes from his face and fixing them on the fire. 
Mark tried remonstrances—arguments, they were of no avail. 
After that first glance she seemed to have become unconscious of 
his presence. He caught hold of her hands at last and tried to 
raise her from her crouching position, when she wrenched them 
suddenly away from him and started to her feet, hissing out from 
between her clenched teeth— 

‘Don’t touch me, you that talk the same language and that 
are of the same vile traitorous race as he! May the fire of God 
shrivel you all!’ 

‘My dear child!’ exclaimed Mark, shrugging his shoulders 
compassionately, ‘ you don’t know what you are saying. How do 
you know ’—sitting down on the arm of a chair and proceeding 
to light a cigarette—‘that I am of the same race? Did I ever 
tell you I was? Did I ever make you believe I had any reason 
to love him? Hasn’t he stepped between me and the desire of 
my eyes just as effectually as she Well, never mind, sit down 
there opposite me and try to listen. You hate him now?—— 

‘Hate him? My hate is like the strength of my love for him, 
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and that was like the strength of the stormy sea!’ she interrupted 
him passionately. 

‘Yes, yes, I understand. Very well; now will you be patient, 
and will you promise faithfully to do what I tell you? Yes? Ah! 
Your vengeance on both—for I suppose you don’t-love her too 
well ?—there, there, don’t interrupt me again!—your vengeance 
will be all the sweeter for delaying a little. You go back to Spain 
again as quickly as you can, as your staying here will do no sort 
of good. Once you are there you must wait until you hear from 
me, which will be very soon. Then when I get there and see 
you I will explain all my plans, which I hope to have in working 
order by that time. Do you believe me? And do you trust 
me ?’ 

‘No,’ she replied quite unexpectedly ; ‘I don’t believe and I 
don’t trust a busné,' but I would take a busné’s, or worse than 
a busné’s help to be revenged!’ 

Mark laughed lightly. 

*I told you before, and I tell you again, that you don’t know 
anything about me. Since I speak Romani, it is a sure fact that 
I at least sympathise with your people and race; but, as you say, 
it doesn’t matter, provided I help you. So I may be busné or 
devil, it’s all the same to you, isn’t it? Now, my dear, go and do 
as I tell you. The sooner you leave the better, for London doesn’t 
suit you, and you don’t suit London, povrecita!’ with an amused 
glance at her gaudy, half-barbaric clothes and her sombre beauty, 
which looked so out of place in his conventional, comfortable, 
English bachelor’s lodging. 

‘You may say what you like to me provided you help me. 
No,’ again with an angry hissing intonation, darting away from 
his proffered hand; ‘I tell you not to touch me! Come soon to 
Spain and bring vengeance with you!’ she added, as, wrapping 
her black shawl about her she disappeared, while he held the door 
open at arm’s length, a dark figure into the darkness beyond. 


An epithet of deep contempt which Spanish gipsies use to designate aliens, 
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THE pretty corner house was called the ‘ Fuchsias.’ It might well 
be so called, for the old retired tradesman to whom it belonged 
had an extraordinary talent for growing that flower. Strangers 
seldom visited the street of Mowbray but some stray passer-by 
would be sure to stop and look over the green palings at the 
wonderful tree-fuchsias and their brilliant colours, two being ac- 
. tually trained to form a small arch. The window with venetian 
blinds, looking into the garden, was that of the sitting-room of 
the Rev. Ernest Dormer, the curate of the parish, who lodged in 
the house. It wasa May morning, exquisite weather, and nearing 
9 A.M., when Emma, the maidservant, came up and announced 
that a gentleman had called. At the same time she placed a card 
on the table; it was inscribed Mr. Richard Wilkinson. The 
curate was sitting at the window; for some days he had been 
moody, distressed, giving the impression of a man who had a task 
his conscience urged him to perform in the face of an unwilling- 
ness he was scarcely able to control. He gave a slight shudder 
at seeing the card, but without hesitation desired the girl to show 
the visitor upstairs. Dormer was a man past thirty, strong and 
well-built, with a very marked face—one any person might turn 
round to look at on a thoroughfare. Of a pale but not unhealthy 
complexion, his firm mouth, his dark eyes set in cavernous sockets, 
gave him the aspect of a priest, shot with that of a scientist. 
Deep lines under the eyes and round the mouth might be set 
down as signs of an anxious life, or as the result of thought and 
study. He had powerful, nervous hands. The man who entered 
as Wilkinson was stout and red-faced, active for his great size, 
and dressed much as a commercial traveller might have been. 
An ordinary-locking person enough, who, if he had any peculi- 
arity, it consisted in the restlessness of his eyes, for they did not 
seem to dwell with interest on any single object, and yet were 
in constant activity. He bowed as he came into the room to the 
curate with a careless familiarity, and took a chair without being 
asked todo so. Dormer was in evident discomfort, the uneasiness 
being such as an animal might display in the presence of its 
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natural enemy. The conversation at first dwelt on general topics, 
and then it introduced the names of several persons apparently 
well known to both interlocutors. At length, after a short pause, 
during which Wilkinson looked at the window, looked at the ceil- 
ing, looked at the door, he said— 

‘Well, and how are you getting on?’ 

‘ All right, thank you,’ the curate replied. 

‘No suspicions, no annoyance?’ 

*No; all smooth.’ 

‘That’s well. You won’t have the Sausage down here bother- 
ing you, and extorting money to keep quiet.’ 

‘F am truly thankful.’ 

‘We took him for a job at a country house.’ 

‘What did he get ?’ 

‘Seven years.’ 

The other nodded. 

‘I am glad to see you so well,’ continued Wilkinson, taking 
up his hat. ‘I shall ask a few questions in the village, that’s 
all.’ 

‘And you won’t disturb me?’ 

‘Certainly not. I understand you to give me your word you 
are not up to games.’ 

‘I give it. Will you take anything ?’ 

‘I don’t mind a drop of spirits.’ 

Whisky was sent for, and partaken of by Wilkinson, who then 
departed. 

He was a detective from Birmingham. 

When his steps had ceased to echo through the open window, 
Dormer put his hands before his face and burst into tears. To 
such testimony of an overwrought heart he had long been a 
stranger. 

Wilkinson had been at Mowbray before, as also the still less 
welcome visitor—he who, in the strange patois of his profession, 
was called the Sausage. Both, on their respective advents, had 
been explained to the landlady as parishioners from a former curacy, 
and both, when the door closed behind them, were treated with a 
cynical grimace and a defiant laugh. 

But on this occasion Dormer wept. For a great change had 
passed over him since the winter, a great change indeed. He was 
in love, and as the poor fellow sat in real distress at the window, 
his past rose before him. The son of an officer in India, he had 
been sent home from that country when quite a child, and placed 
with unsympathetic people, so that he grew up without home 
associations and without love and guidance. His mother had an- 
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nounced her intention of visiting England when he was nine or 
ten, but she was carried off by a fever. The father was an ambi- 
tious man, who thought he had got the game in his hands, and, 
being strong in health, stayed persistently out in devotion to his 
calling. Of a strong will and stubborn temper, young Davis (for 
that was his real name) fought his way well through school, and, 
with good abilities, gained a name for industry and knowledge. 
By his father’s strict orders he was sent to Oxford with a view to 
entering the Church; but at the University, pleasure shook the 
intentions on which hardships had had no effect, and he grew idle 
and dissipated. He declined altogether to read for orders, left 
Oxford without taking a degree, and, passing up to London, lived, 
as long as his allowances were regular, in the ranks of those who 
go in wholly for self-indulgence. A peremptory order, however, 
came home that he was to start for Australia; and thither he 
went for some months, knocked about amongst undesirable com- 
panions, and then returned unbidden to the delicie of profligate 
London. 

A year or two witnessed him sink from gambling clubs and 
drinking bars to darker localities and the society of desperate 
men. The name of Davis was mixed up with the great bank- 
note case, and the matter ended in his getting five years’ penal 
servitude. On his enlargement, he acted with the greatest 
prudence and caution. He settled on another line of crime. 
His education was good, his talents undoubted ; he determined to 
personate a clergyman of the Established Church. How he got 
employment need not be asked after recent disclosures ; nor can 
probability be considered the least outraged in the statement that 
he officiated for two years at Minton, near Leamington, and was 
strongly recommended by the Rector to old Dr. Bridges of Mow- 
bray, and had now been some nine months in his present curacy. 
The Birmingham police were well aware he was a released convict, 
for the bank-note case had occurred there ; but Dormer had assured 
them he was a fallen clergyman, that previously to his crime he 
had been ordained ; and, as his age seemed just to admit of the 
truth of the statement, and he professed a firm intention of reform, 
they were content to keep their eye on him, receiving as admis- 
sible the statement that his real name was Dormer, and that he 
had given the name of Davis at his trial to save his family. 
Whether the police were aware of the real circumstances cannot 
be known. 

The clock struck ten. Was it possible the time had passed so 
imperceptibly ? Dormer made a great effort to shake off his dis- 
tress, rang for breakfast, partook of it, and then, with a face full 
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of sorrow, but full also of determination, he lit his pipe. Presently 
a dog-whistle, lightly blown, was heard from the road. The Curate 
looked out of the window. The garden on this side was not walled, 
but surrounded with a neat hedge, so that a person on the path- 
way seemed close by. 

A girl in a straw hat was standing there, with a whip in her 
hand, accompanied by two huge Newfoundlands. She was well 
grown, with light hair but dark grey eyes. There was every look 
of health and vigour about her; and her expression was kindly, 
but not at all weak; while there peeped out considerable character 
in her decided gestures. But, whatever of firmness there may 
have been, it was all sweetened by still unfolding youth, for she 
was not yet twenty. When Dormer’s face appeared, the girl, who 
was Margaret Bridges, said interrogatively— 

‘Time for a walk this morning?’ and the other replied he 
would gladly come, adding, ‘Where shall it be ?’ 

‘To the Red Mill.’ 

‘ All right.’ 

These two were recently engaged, but they had not told any one 
yet. Margaret, however, had grown uneasy, and Dormer knew 
that the girl was anxious to get him to come openly forward. 
They started together. Nothing could seem more simple or less 
exciting. A young man and a girl to stroll by footpath and stile, 
by copse and cottage, to a windmill on a little elevation, its fabric 
once capriciously painted vermilion, but toned down by exposure. 
And yet seldom can an expedition so short have contained such 
tragic elements. 

With Ermest Dormer it was not first love in its ordinary sense 
—the first attachment of a man for a woman—it was his first 
perception that any human being could love him. For his ardent 
affection was returned, and he felt the flattering confidence that 
there was one gentle and beautiful nature to whom he had become 
all in all. To any one knowing Ernest’s past the situation might 
have seemed full of peril. 

A man proved to be entirely devoid of principle, or, at any rate, 
to have lost the controlling sense of right and wrong, to have ac- 
quired such influence over an unsophisticated girl! But no; there 
was nodanger. Love had brought sincere repentance, had brought 
it as completely and suddenly as religion has with others. Ifa 
chance impression has worked a change, why not the worthiest 
and the least selfish emotions our breasts are open to? 

And with true repentance came its constant companion—the 
desire of reparation. 

Margaret had not only to be given up, but the dishonouring 
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disguise laid aside, the deadly imposture confessed and aban- 
doned. 

What a walk to the Red Mill! 

And when Margaret returned, ten years might have passed 
over her. The tears were dried, but the lines in the face, the 
parched lips, the blanched cheeks, told of intense suffering. But 
there was no hesitation. She saw what must be done—at once, 
too, though it was terrible work! Her father must be told every- 
thing, and his counsel must guide the immediate future. 

Old Dr. Bridges was a thoroughly good man, but the tenour of 
his life had led him through easy ways. He had been a country 
curate, he had become a country vicar. He had a little money of 
his own; he had never been in straits. His son was steady, 
and was doing well in a house of business in London. His wife 
was dead ; but his house was kept by a maiden sister. Margaret 
was dutiful and affectionate; the other two girls were finishing 
their education at a good school. He had observed the growing 
intimacy between his daughter and Dormer; but it gave him no 
anxiety. Margaret would have some money of her own when she 
was of age. Why should she not marry the curate? In his 
whole career, the old man had had no difficult questions to deal with. 

A rude Dissenter, a flighty schoolmistress, a Radical shoe- 
maker—these and such as these may ruffle the temper, but do not 
disturb the rest or injure the health. He wasa pleasant old man, 
inclining to stout, with a clear pink skin and white hair. 

Margaret sought him out in his study, and they were closeted 
together a full hour. The poor Doctor’s agitation was unbounded. 
His first impulse was to revenge himself on Ernest, to hale him 
to prison and prosecute him with the utmost rigour of the law. 
But Margaret’s entreaties had some effect ; and more, perhaps, 
the reflection that it was through his own carelessness that the 
impostor had been able to carry out his fraud. That the Rector 
of Minton had behaved with greater carelessness was a small con- 
solation. Then, again, to proceed against the Curate would be to 
bring a great scandal on the Church. And it was his duty to 
screen the Establishment, if he could do so without compromising 
principle. He could not share Margaret’s feelings of pity for a 
repentant sinner; as yet, at any rate. But he would deliberate. 
Margaret was wise, and begged her father to sleep over the dis- 
closures. A wretched afternoon and evening ensued, in which the 
girl kept out of the way. The old Doctor treated the terrible 
news as if it were a cold. He put his feet in hot water, partook 
of gruel, and drew his night-cap quite over his ears. At the 
earliest hour, Margaret entered his room next morning. 
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‘My dear,’ he said, opening the curtains of the bed, ‘I shall 
not prosecute.’ 

The girl took the pony chaise, and drove straight off to the 
station, some three miles distant. Then away to London, to a 
schoolfellow whose brother was a man of business, With their 
aid she raised some money on her expectations, and was back in 
Mowbray by eight in the evening. She at once sought Ernest. 
She told him her father would connive at his escape, in the assured 
hope that his reform would be permanent; that nothing but 
his (Ernest’s) own uprightness in the future could possibly excuse 
such conduct on her father’s part. So that Ernest had not only 
his own happiness and salvation in his hands, but he had also her 
father’s good name. 

Margaret supplied him with money, and he was to go at once 
to Canada, as had been settled in the fearful walk to the Mill 
should the Vicar be induced to abstain from calling in the law. 

The poor girl had been so excited, so employed, so earnest, 
that she had really not found even this last painful scene insuffer- 
able. But when it came to parting, and the unhappy man asked, 
‘Ts it all to end thus, without one possible expectation, in the far 
distant future, without one kindly word to take with me and 
wear as an amulet in exile and labour?’ then the ‘ pure womanly’ 
got the upper hand, and Margaret burst into passionate weeping, 
fairly breaking down. 

‘I cannot,’ she sobbed, ‘as a Christian shut the gate on repent- 
ance. The lock that excluded you would have left outside St. 
Paul, St. Augustine, nay, a thousand saints. But I owe it to my 
self, to my family, to society which you have outraged, to suppress 
every feeling except that of compassion for your unhappy con- 
dition.’ 

‘But is there not the faintest ray of hope ?—no, I will not say 
hope ; but would there be any harm in your promising that you 
will not think unkindly of me?’ 

‘I will recall your name—nay, it will return of itself—when I 
am on my knees. My way will be as solitary as yours, Ernest. 
I shall never marry.’ 

‘No,’ exclaimed Dormer, with sincere earnestness, ‘I do not 
wish to be selfish; that would belong to my former life. God 
forbid that my misery should darken your happy career. You 
will make some home very bright. All I ask is, when space and 
time divide us, do not altogether forget me.’ 

‘Forget you!’ almost shrieked the girl, with all her passion in 
the cry. ‘Forget you! Not while this heart has one beat left !” 
He caught her in his arms. They parted so. 
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all It was night, and at its mid hour Ernest went off in the little 
inn fly to the station. 

he His troubled relations with the Old World were ended ; but he 
a was in the prime of life, and the star of promise seemed to tremble 

ir in the unclouded skies of the West. 

in P * i . ‘ ° i 

t. The disappearance of the Curate created but little curiosity in 

d Mowbray. Some wiseacre said, ‘The Vicar wasn’t asleep, bless 

it you. Packed him off, and serve him right. Young Dormer was 

se getting soft on Miss Margaret. That’s the worst of them curates. 

y Show them a pretty face and they get queer, and not altogether 

r right in their heads. And then there’s vows and tears and the 


meals neglected, and I don’t know what all. No, no; pack ’em 
e off. Quite right.’ 


il And the village acquiesced. 
And time passed on; and when her sisters were able to attend 
a to the Vicar, Margaret left home and became a hospital nurse. It 


- was a pious work—how could the old Vicar object ? 

5 But from time to time she appeared to tender her affection, 
r dressed in her veiled bonnet and sober clothes. 

l At length an Easter Monday came round; a fair spring even- 
F | ing succeeded the uncertain noon; and when lamps were being 
lit and curtains drawn for comfortable family tea, a carriage drove 
up to the door. The circle had been increased by George from 
London, and there were the girls buzzing about, and tall Miss 
Bridges, with the bass voice she so seldom used, was at the head 
of the table; and as the Doctor entered from the study, Margaret 
came in from the front door. Dressed asa traveller, it was observed, 
this time, not as a nurse. There was a shout of welcome, followed 
by many questions, to which, however, only vague answers were 
returned. And then the unbroken party sat down to a meal 
together, probably for the last time. When they rose Margaret 
asked her father to come into his room. In the same apartment 
in which she had made the disclosure which had so upset him, she 
had to broach another serious matter. 

She approached what she had to say as gently as she could, 
lest there should be any shock to the old man’s nerves. She told 
him she retained her interest in the fate of the unhappy Davis. 
She had written to him and about him, and he had written to her. 
He was at Winnipeg; he was doing well. His reform had never 
deflected an iota from its steady progress. He had given references. 
She had written to several of them. The testimony was unani- 
mous. Davis was a man of the highest character—sober, indus- 
trious, respected. 
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‘And now, dearest papa,’ said Margaret, ‘I too am going to 
Winnipeg.’ 

‘ Margaret !’ 

‘Yes, papa, Iam going to Winnipeg to be married to Ernest 
Davis.’ 

‘My child, my child, think of the degradation.’ 

‘I have, papa, and find it has no real existence.’ 

‘But consider the risk, my poor misguided girl.’ 

‘There may be some; I cannot tell. But I believe that my 
union with Ernest will put the final seal to his restoration. By- 
gones come to be bygones, let us hope, sooner in a virgin land— 
in the fresh free air. There may be risk. But the stake is worth 
playing for. I would run a worse risk for such a guerdon—the 
safety of a human soul!’ 


II. 


THE Ledlies were comfortably off—that is, for people fairly 
young and not very long married. Frank, when he was of age, 
came in for some ten thousand pounds, and he spent his patrimony 
in a couple of years. Then he read for the bar. By the time he 
was eight-and-twenty he was doing a moderate business; and by 
marrying the daughter of a manufacturer turned country gentle- 
man, he got six hundred a year. He lived in Kensington behind 
St. Mary Abbott’s, and his sister-in-law, Christine Gowan, lived 
with him. 

The Ledlies had gone to Brighton for Easter week, and had 
taken the baby—a little boy, Lionel, shortened into Leo—with 
them. Christine, who was wayward and odd-tempered, stayed at 
home. It was Wednesday, and when she came down to her solitary 
breakfast the letters were lying on the table. She had been en- 
joined not to forward rubbish, only anything of importance and 
family correspondence. The young lady looked at herself in the 
glass before she sat down, and the glass reflected a brown, clear 
complexion, very black eyes, brown hair, a nose the least bit 
retroussé, and a small tight mouth. Good-looking? Yes, when 
the eyes lighted up and dimples came into the cheeks. Anda 
capital figure—compact, active, rounded. 

There were letters from relations and two business ones. Of 
these, again, one had printed on it, besides the direction, ‘ Impor- 
tant. Notice to Shareholders.’ The other also had a line in type 
running thus: ‘Why give more than 15s. for your cobbles?’ 
‘These abominable coal merchants!’ cried Christine; ‘they seem to 
have nothing to do but distribute circulars. This may be torn up, 
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but the other about Frank’s precious railways, I suppose, must be 
sent on certainly.’ One of the family letters was from a sister, 
and so, though addressed to Mrs. Ledlie, Christine opened it. 
Just as she was finishing it, and with her eyes still on the page, 
she gently tore in two, as she imagined, the cobbles circular. 
When she looked down, she had torn the notice to shareholders! 
She saw, however, that the thick white envelope contained a pink 
note-sheet. It was simply torn once across. She opened it out. 
There was no address or date. The commencement was abrupt. 

‘My cough is worse, and it would be kind, darling Frank, if 
you came tosee me. If you could surruptishously (is the spelling 
right ?) cut the smallest lock of Leo’s hair, I should so value it. 
You know every feeling is dead in me now except my love for 
you. Ever your affectionate wife, HETTY.’ 

On reading this, Christine grew as pale as a sheet, and a 
minute afterwards flushed crimson red. She ran upstairs to put 
on her boots and bonnet, and coming down, popped the pink sheet 
into a plain envelope, and directed it, in a feigned hand, to her 
sister, Ellen Ledlie. Then, without allowing herself time to 
think, she rushed out. Crossing the High Street, which she 
reached by a long passage, she traversed smaller thoroughfares, 
till she came upon a pillar post in a lane made lonely by garden 
walls. There she slipped in the letter. 

But when she returned to her untasted breakfast, and the 
excitement died out a little, she felt, as well she might do—very 
tearful. <A plant of sin of two years’ growth had suddenly burst 
into full blossom. 

Frank Ledlie had done her something of a wrong, certainly. 
He was a man of easy temper, but without principle. A born 
scoffer, with his light bitter laugh, he blew away what seemed to 
him mere cobweb restrictions woven by convention. And with 
him it passed as an unanswerable excuse that anything repre- 
hended was not in reality worse than something which was 
generally condoned. Still he would rather than not have been 
pleasant and obliging on any point, if it did not interfere with his 
steadfast worship of self. 

The wrong he had done Christine was this. With a view to 
studying her sister’s disposition, he had made love to herself; and 
then, when he was satisfied that Ellen would suit him, had turned 
away from his dummy idol. And the latter had so completely 
concealed her chagrin that Ellen had persuaded her to form one 
of the household. And she had done so, and had passed her time 
in an astounding condition, made up of hidden love for Frank, 
disappointment, jealousy, and irritability, and yet with an un- 
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questionable interest in the fortunes of the married pair. And 
now she had done this mischief—had committed an act inten- 
tionally cruel, though, for aught she knew, the letter she had 
forwarded might be a forgery or a joke, or might be capable of 
explanation ; and the act had been committed, too, against her 
own innocent sister. Curiosity alone kept her from overwhelming 
remorse. 

The Ledlies came back from Brighton, and, to Christine’s great 
astonishment, the relations between husband and wife appeared in 
no way changed. 

As the days went on, Christine thought Ellen growing thinner, 
and wearing at times an anxious look; but married women do 
not always retain their high spirits, and the little boy might be 
an anxiety as well as a delight. The summer arrived, and yet all 
things remained as before. Could the letter have miscarried ? 
The Post Office seemed a perfectly organised affair, but still 
accidents must happen sometimes. Had she in blind haste mis- 
directed it? There was no address inside whatever, so it could 
not be returned to anyone. What had occurred? Christine’s 
doubts were solved thus. 

One evening, when the sun was setting, Mrs. Ledlie was sitting 
in a room where the western rays played through a tree on the 
wall, and little Leo was on her lap, crowing at the golden ripples 
on the paper. The mother had her back to the door, and 
Christine stole in and had reached the bed when she heard the 
words, ‘Darling boy! and did his father never think of the dis- 
grace of his beautiful head! What harm has my pet done that 
the finger of scorn should ever be pointed at him?’ 

Every word of this little address was a knife in Christine’s 
heart. 
‘She received the letter, then!’ That was the thought, as, 
gently leaving the room, the unhappy girl went up to her own 
room and cried bitterly. 

From that day forth repentance took the best form it could-— 
that of a desire to undo some of the mischief which had been 
effected. In the absolute ignorance of all circumstances connected 
with the discovery or the suspicion in which Christine found 
herself on reflection, the first thing was to ascertain what the 
entity Hetty might be (if, indeed, Hetty were an entity), to 
clothe her with flesh and blood or prove her a phantom. She 
watched the post, but it told nothing for many days, till at length 
one morning, when she was down first, she observed a card. 
Over the direction, which was in a clerk’s hand, was written, 
‘ Notice to Shareholders,’ and at the back, ‘The new office at 
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No. 7 Pollexfen Road is now open.’ She rapidly took a note of 
this direction. Her wily mind interpreted the alien hand into 
illness not admitting of personal writing, and the office into new 
lodgings. The clerk must have been requested to write, and did 
so, on a card, without asking instructions in that particular. 

After breakfast, Christine went to a local post-office to look at 
the directory, and found Pollexfen Road to be near Earl’s Court. 
So thither, at a convenient hour, she went to No. 7, and, represent- 
ing herself as a district visitor, asked if the sick lady would see 
her. ‘Do you mean Mrs. Franks ?’ the slavey asked. Of course 
she did. She was shown up to a room at the top of the house, 
where she found a pretty woman of five- or six-and-twenty lying 
on a sofa, and evidently entering on the later stages of decline. 
The invalid was thankful to Christine for calling, and the latter 
went through some little pretence of offering tracts, but got leave 
to call again. An anonymous letter was written to the clergyman 
of a neighbouring church to tell him of the illness of Mrs. Franks, 
and this Christine considered a salve to her conscience. In sub- 
sequent visits, the sick woman disclosed that she had been 
married when quite young to a gentleman of good family, she 
herself being the daughter of a small Birmingham tradesman. 
She had been staying with her aunt, who lived at the village of 
Minton, and the gentleman lived at a roadside inn for the hunting. 
He described himself as very rich, and explained that it was 
necessary that he should for a time conceal his marriage. It was 
to be made public when he had prepared his friends for it. Alas, 
that more convenient season had never arrived! And within the 
last two years she had become aware of a very great misfortune. 
She would not say more, but added that, as she was not long for 
earth, her troubles were of small significance. Christine would at 
times introduce the marriage, about which the other was always 
pleased to dilate, and thus dates, place, surroundings, even the 
name of the clergyman, the Rev. Ernest Dormer, were accurately 
obtained, and taken down afterwards in writing. There was a 
little locket poor fading Hetty often handled. Christine felt cer- 
tain it contained little Leo’s hair. And once it was alluded to in 
these words, ‘ Loving this makes me certain I have forgiven one I 
love. The attenuated woman was rapidly sinking, and one day, 
when Christine had seen her in the forenoon, the weakness was so 
great that, being in the neighbourhood in the afternoon, she 
thought she would pay a second call. It was November—dark at 
four-—and shrouded with mist. A muffled female form hurried 
by. It was undoubtedly her sister Ellen—looking down, and 
unmistakably sobbing. When No. 7 was reached, the announce- 
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ment was that Mrs. Franks was dead. Christine dared not to say 
a word at home; but she plainly saw that Frank had made a clean 
breast of it. There was a calm between the pair, indicating that 
some great tornado of feeling had passed, and had left husband ~ 
and wife shattered but tranquil. There was, too, a compassion 
mingled with their love for little Leo, which to Christine, knowing 
the reason, was very painful. 

The sister-in-law felt such interest in the story that she 
became desirous of knowing whether Hetty had left relations. 
Bradshaw, as she had noted, was the name of the family. She 
often travelled by herself, and the next spring, when the weather 
was pleasant, she went down to Minton, which was a mile or two 
from any station. Walking was, however, easy and familiar to 
Christine. She reached the pretty, straggling place, with its 
rose-mantled cottages, its fine old church, its sporting, picturesque 
inn standing apart, the well-known ‘Tally Ho,’ and found the old 
aunt still alive. But the faculties had broken down. ‘ Yes, yes, 
she had aniece Hetty; she was with the hunting gentleman down 
at the inn; if Christine would call there, she was sure her niece 
would be glad to see her.’ And again, ‘Hetty had been dead 
many years;’ and yet again, ‘Hetty was a pretty child, and 
her parents had promised to send ler to \.iuton when she was 
old enough.’ Christine thought she would like to learn from 
the clergyman who had performed the marriage any little cir- 
cumstances connected with the event, but she found Dormer had 
only been the curate, and had lived but a short time at Minton, 
going thence to Mowbray. And from that place, according to 
a talkative old female, her informant, he had left the country very 
suddenly—perhaps as a missionary. ‘They do say,’ was added, 
‘there was a young lady at the bottom of it.’ 

Left the country very suddenly—these words struck a sensi- 
tively curious ear, and remained in Christine’s thoughts, so that, 
when passing through Birmingham on her way home, the sight 
of a plate on a door, Private Inquiry Office— Wilkinson, induced 
her to ring the bell. She had visited Birmingham to look up any 
Bradshaws remaining. The parents had become bankrupt and 
had left. Some cousins could not even be induced to listen to 
any news of Hetty. They were not the gentry-loving peasants, 
but the eager, independent children of skilled industry. ‘She 
had married out of her people, and might lie on the bed she had 
made.’ When it was hinted she was dead, they laughed and re- 
marked, ‘ A good thing too.’ The man at the Inquiry Office was 
stout, but not unwieldy, and begged Christine, civilly enough, to 
consider his services at her command. 
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She told him she was anxious for all particulars of a marriage 
which she described, and said it had been celebrated by a clergy- 

man of the name of Dormer, at the village of Minton, who, it 

seemed, had since left the country. Had Mr. Wilkinson happened 

ever to have heard his name? The Inquiry Office man looked 

rather peculiar, and asked Christine if she were any relation of 
Dormer’s. She was not, of course. 

‘ I asked,’ he said, * because Dormer, if you choose to call him 
so, was of good family, though he had had a curious career.’ 

Wilkinson was of course quite averse to disclose anything by 
way of gossip, and urged Christine to be quite explicit as to why 
she wished to learn about Dormer. 

‘ You understand,’ he said, ‘ we only do business here. Facts 
must be paid for according totheir importance. But the strictest 
confidence will be observed ; and you, on your part, must pledge 
yourself to conceal the source of your information, when obtained, 
in absolute silence.’ 

Terms and conditions being agreed upon, Christine stated that 
there was a fear her sister’s marriage, of which she gave an ac- 
count, was invalidated by a former one contracted at Minton some 
years back, but only recently brought to light. Wilkinson’s face 
brightened with the knowledge that he had an important secret 
at command, calculated to afford very great relief. He told 
Christine that Dormer was really Davis—Ernest Davis; that he 
was a convict, and whilst at Minton and at Mowbray was living 
under his—Wilkinson’s—surveillance. The narrator was then in 
the police. 

‘I was under the impression,’ he added, ‘at that time that 
Davis had been ordained, but had fallen into crime. I have since 
learnt he was a sham clergyman. Of course I have made very 
particular inquiries about marriages celebrated by him, because of 
the serious consequences. During the whole time he was pre- 
tending to be in orders, he only performed one marriage. I have 
got a note of it—Frank Ledlie to Hetty Bradshaw. Your brother- 
in-law chose a religious marriage by banns, and as Davis had no 
more call to perform it than I have, his imposture vitiates it. 
How he ever came to be received as a curate, or allowed to marry 
a couple, passes me. And the Rector may well be wondered at 
and blamed. But it is an old experience that facts are queerer 
than what they make up in books.’ 

When Christine reached home, she found preparations were 
going on for an event to be privately carried out, which she felt 
certain was that of re-marriage. However, before any step was 
taken, Christine got Ellen alone, or at least with only little Leo 
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present, and told her what had been discovered; indeed the whole 
story, altered only to conceal the first sending of the letter. And as 
the penitent mischief-maker kissed the upturned face of the small 
darling, she felt an extraordinary delight in being able to remove 
the bar sinister from his tiny shield. She would gladly have 
confessed her malice to Ellen, but she thought her feelings towards 
Frank, which had been really at the bottom of the action, might. 
be suspected. Those feelings she had now in command; though 
whether there were any of the old love in her eagerness to 
neutralise the effects of Frank’s crime need not be here in- | 
quired. She had the inward satisfaction of remembering that if 
she had tried to poison her sister’s happiness, it had been the lot 
of her repentance to remedy the harm she had effected. 

Poor Hetty was beyond the reach of all injury. She had, in 
very truth, lived forgotten and died forlorn. It was unnecessary 
for Frank and Ellen to make any public disclosures. 

Only, should unkind tongues wag, Christine had supplied the 
means of silencing all scandals. But Christine, for herself, knew 
that she must not be exposed, unnecessarily, to the influence of 
any former feelings which might militate against right conduct. 
She had had an experience of bringing brightness to one house- 
hold ; she would go to the East, and devote herself to removing 
some of those chagrins the Indian Curtain conceals. To the 
ennui that desolates behind those jalousies, shutting out the 
brooding heat, shutting in the aching hearts, she might, perhaps, 
contribute some alleviation. At any rate, she could forget Frank, 
little worthy, indeed, of three loves such as he had enkindled ; 
but to be purified, one must hope, by the influence of a wife of a 
far nobler disposition than his own. 

J. W. SHERER, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
GREG BARNES AND HIS BELONGINGS TOGETHER WITH THE TALK OF THE DAY. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Barnes rounded the last intervening group of 
trees at that moment. She was large, like her sister, but her 
husband was still larger. He was an old man, with a huge frame 
which dwarfed all other physiques, whether of men or women, in 
its vicinity. Miles North, who was tall and broad-shouldered, 
Jem Endicott, who was as big as his father had been, would have 
looked mere slips of lads by the side of Gregory Barnes. He was 
like one of the great weather-beaten tors when the sun was shin- 
ing on it, so as to give it an air of rough benignity and good will, 
as he stood there in his coarse Devonshire cloth coat and coloured 
necktie. 

Mrs. Barnes’s size was a laugh-and-grow-fat comely bulk. 
She had been a much handsomer woman than her sister in their 
younger days, and was still an excellent example of bountiful, 
cheery matronhood. Lady Jones had not seen Mrs. Barnes 
before, except when she was passing in her carriage. The 
tenant of the Court gave the great lady a searching glance, and 
said to herself, ‘ It was well that good old Greg Barnes had such a 
comfortable down pillow for his declining years.’ 

The Barnes were not alone; they had brought their two 
daughters, Milly and Nettie, about whose morals and manners 
their aunt was so deeply concerned. Milly and Nettie did not 
look as if they would be particularly grateful for her anxiety on 
their behalf. They were buxom, blooming, fearless girls—worthy 
daughters of a man who had been, in his day, one of the mightiest 
hunters on the moor. They had the passion for independence 
and adventure of healthy happy girlhood ; they considered that if 
they wanted any protection or defence, their father and mother 
were perfectly able to supply it, without the girls being condemned 
to listen to the domineering lectures and egotistical maundering 
of their Aunt Adeline. 

‘So like‘Emily—not to say so like Greg Barnes—to bring these 
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girls here,’ Mrs. Reynolds was reflecting to herself in strong disap- 
proval. ‘Isit a thing for delicate-minded girls to look at, a man in 
flannels hauling a net from end to end of a pool? It was nothing 
last year, when the Vicar was the man; but this year, when it is 
Jem Endicott—a most undesirable person for the girls to know— 
with his sisters still more hors de combat, what can their father 
and mother be thinking of ? Even Lady Jones may not turn out 
exactly a model for girls to study, though she has a title and 
feasts the village. She is queer in many ways, and one never 
gets to know anything further about her. Of course she cannot 
do me any harm; and Emily Barnes and her rough diamond of a 
husband might stand the encounter, even if it turned out that there 
was anything wrong—if Sir Benjamin went out originally as a 
convict, and reformed and made money, or kept what he had 
stolen—that is always what I am frightened for; one reads of 
such things in books. But to bring these girls, who are forward 
enough and hoydenish enough already! I can only say it is like 
their father and mother. Those much-praised fathers and mothers, 
who constantly get the credit of knowing what is best for their 
offspring, and of making any personal sacrifice to bring it about! 
Whereas, what would the Barnes girls do without me to tell them 
what is what ?’ 

In the meantime the introductions between Lady Jones and 
the Barnes were passing off very well. ‘Poor soul!’ thought 
kindly Mrs. Barnes; ‘how much she must have been tried to 
look so white as that! I wish Greg and I could do something 
for her. I am afraid Adeline only teases her sometimes; a 
striking-looking woman, too, but so shy.’ 

For Lady Jones hardly said a word; though what she did say 
was all right, and perfectly courteous, Mrs. Reynolds told herself 
with a sigh of relief. 

‘A weeper on a gravestone ; but neither hiding her eyes nor 
putting out a torch,’ said Greg Barnes, not very respectfully. 
‘I did not think that would have been to Madam Reynolds’s 
taste.’ 

But he had a better opinion of the stranger when George 
Fielding came up, and the two men took to discussing county 
matters, especially moor matters: all the pools which never went 
dry in summer, and never bore trustworthy ice in winter; the 
strange birds which sometimes frequented them ; the progress of 
the trigonometrical survey, and the various tors on which the 
surveyors had camped; the new fashion of Teignmouth men 
and Exeter men—aye, even of London men—coming and camping 
out, for a week or a fortnight at a time on the great moor. 
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She listened with her eyes cast down, and her hands holding 
the ponies’ reins. She did not attempt to join in the conversa- 
tion, into which Mrs. Barnes, and even the two girls, put an 
intelligent word now and then ; but her downcast face lighted up 
at the mention of this or that well-known name, Red Cap, 
Red Windows, Windy Gap, Cree Tor, &c., with their stirring asso- 
ciations to the speakers. Then one of the gentlemen told how 
Charlie Leveret’s pony, which had been in a dog-cart carrying a 
pleasure party to Woolcombe, had been imprudently left tied to 
a stump while the members of the party hunted for ferns. The 
tempted animal, scenting freedom from afar, had broken loose, 
started off, harness and all, and was not likely to be heard of till 
the pony drift, while its abandoned freight had to trudge eight 
miles back on foot to Netherton. 

The story was capped by narratives from Milly and Nettie 
Barnes, supporting each other, and taking the words out of each 
other’s mouths. One of the long-horned Scotch cattle on the 
moor had met the Lacys’ T-cart with the children. The brute ha‘l 
been irritated by their noise, had stood at bay, and at last had 
charged the cart, children, maids, groom, and all, until the 
Lacys’ horse had been all but scared into leaping the traces, before 
the ox was sent off scouring the moor with only two feet on the 
ground and its tail in the air. Ned Dale had bought a drove of 
these cattle, and kept them locked up in his barn for a night; but 
when he let them out in the morning, they knocked him down, 
ran right over his prostrate body, and he only got up in time to 
see them leap five stone walls in their course across the country. 
He thought that was enough. Happily he had not paid the 
former owner the purchase money, so he sent to him that he was 
off from the bargain. The man to whom they had belonged and 
the moormen might whistle for the cattle, whose haunts they 
knew if any one did. 

‘She has some good stuff in her; she is not so namby-pamby 
as I thought at first, and as her patroness would have had us 
believe,’ Gregory Barnes came to the conclusion. ‘She can’t 
walk, poor thing! so she’s forced back on such poor fare as books 
and seams, with the purple and brown moor lying all around her. 
But her ponies are not badly adapted for moorland tracks, and 
she drives them wherever there is a track, I hear. I am not so 
sure that she hasn’t been bred to the moors—Yorkshire, if not 
Devonshire. I say, Lady Jones, do you know anything of camp- 
ing out?’ 

‘Not here,’ she said quickly ; ‘in Australia.’ 

‘ Well, that may be the explanation,’ he said aloud. ‘I take 
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it the scrub, or the bush, or for that matter the sand of the desert, 
is only another version of the heather and furze of the moor.’ 

The girls, who had learned sedulously to avoid every elderly 
person except their father and mother, arrived in a fashion of their 
own at the same conclusion. Lady Jones, in spite of her widow’s 
weeds and her lameness, was actually jolly, and not at all like 
their Aunt Adeline. 

‘Will you allow us to stroke your ponies’ noses? We always 
like to make the acquaintance of strange ponies,’ Nettie, the 
frankest of the two, had said experimentally, it is to be feared not 
without some idea of astonishing and scandalising the strange 
lady; and with the confident expectation—the one part of the 
programme destined to be fulfilled—of hearing Mrs. Reynolds 
exclaim in dismay, ‘Oh! my dear girls, how can you propose such 
a thing or talk such nonsense? What will Lady Jones think of 
you ?’ 

Whatever Lady Jones thought, she said cordially, with her 
sudden brief smile, ‘Yes, do. And see, I keep some apples and 
pears in the chaise-pocket. Gooseberry prefers an apple, but 
Peascod rather likes a pear.’ 

‘Oh! pray which is Gooseberry and which is Peascod? Do 
tell us, and let us try them with the apples and pears,’ cried the 
girls, eager to make the attempt and to soil and crumple their 
frocks, which had not cost them the elaborate calculations and 
wearing doubts and difficulties into which her frock had plunged 
Lucy Endicott. 

After five minutes the group broke up. Gregory Barnes, who 
had no end of acquaintances among the country people, ‘ sighted’ 
this one, hailed that one, and started presently to make a round 
among his familiar cronies. His wife followed him at a little 
distance, accompanied by her sister. 

Mrs. Barnes had a burden on her usually easy mind. She had 
heard her husband ery, ‘ Hey for with you, Jem Endicott, my lad! 
If it were not for this suit of clothes I’ve got into, I would lend 
youa hand. I’ve seen the day when neither tweeds nor broad- 
cloth would have kept me back ; not though it had been the dress- 
coat of the hunt in which I went to balls, when balls were in 
fashion, I would have been in the thick of it. Your father would 
allow no intermeddling with what was his job, but you may not be 
so set up.’ 

In spite of the morning suit and of his rheumatic knee, Mrs. 
Barnes was not at all sure that the ruling passion would not prevail, 
and her husband indulge in a mad escapade for his years, if she 
were not at hand to remonstrate, beseech, and turn him back. 
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She knew that though he might have reached his three score and 
ten in the parish register, in spirit he was the youngest man hover- 
ing on the edge of Delaval Pool. 

* How does your husband get to know such people ?’ complained 
Mrs. Reynolds, not relishing having to toil with the faithful wife 
at the squire of Barnes Clyffe’s heels. ‘I declare he is slapping 
that peasant in the smock frock on the back, and he is button- 
holing that farmer with trousers of the very loudest check I 
ever beheld. Between you and me, Emily, it is a pity that 
Gregory Barnes has such common, low tastes.’ 

‘I don’t know what you call common and low,’ retorted her 
sister, firing upon the great bone of contention between the two, 
the one subject of dispute which fairly roused Emily Barnes. 
‘These are Oxcleeve people and Barnes Clyffe neighbours, whom 
Gregory has known all his life. They must have been Dr. 
Reynolds’s patients when he was alive.’ 

‘Yes, dear, but patients and friends are different,’ said the 
doctor’s widow, with gentle emphasis. 

‘I should not care to have a doctor who was not my friend. 
You are always attacking Gregory for not being a fine gentleman, 
Adeline, but for my part I see no gentleman like him, and I 
know the girls think the same. He is entitled to speak to any- 
body he chooses to speak to.’ 

‘Of course, and I am glad to say that he is speaking to the 
Vicar now. So nice of Mr. North to be so pleasant. Such good 
taste and good feeling on his part not to make any difference for 
your sake, and I may say mine—not to let Mr. Barnes see how 
reprehensible his clergyman considers his conduct, and what a bad 
example he feels that his chief parishioner sets.’ 

‘Bad example! reprehensible!’ cried the poor lady, getting 
scarlet again. ‘ Really, Adeline, it is too bad. I wish you would 
be more careful what you say. I don’t mind what fault you find 
with me or even with the girls, but I wish you would let my 
husband alone. Let him alone, did I say? He deserves nothing 
but praise from you and everybody. Nobody knows that better 
than the Vicar. I'll just tell you what you drove me into doing 
after the last time you spoke to me like this. When I met Mr. 
North next it was in Ivy Lane, on my way to tell Polly Sykes that 
Mr. Barnes had got her grandson a place, and was going to send 
her a sack of potatoes. I went straight up to the Vicar, and I 
said right out to him, before we could shake hands, “ Mr. North, 
I have something to ask you. Is it true that you call my husband 
an infidel ?”’ 

‘< An infidel! no, indeed, Mrs. Barnes,” he cried, as amazed 
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and indignant as I was when I first heard it. ‘There are points 
on which he and I differ, no doubt, but he is a dear Christian 
brother for all that.” ’ 

‘Wonderfully forbearing and magnanimous,’ murmured the 
lady, convinced against her will. 

George Fielding had never ceased to be interested in the 
tenant of the Court, though he had not found many opportunities 
of cultivating her acquaintance hitherto. He was inclined to 
think that she shunned him as she shunned the rest of the world, 
except her landlord and his family. George stood a little longer 
beside her pony carriage, and wondered what she was thinking of 
the whole affair. He said it was good of her to undertake to feed 
the holiday-makers, in the room of the squire of Blackhall, but 
she hardly gave him an answer, and her manner was certainly 
cold, while she did not so much as look into his dark, shrewd face. 
He pointed out to her Mr. Lacy, the sleeping button-maker, in the 
most improved fashion of sombrero, which there was no sun to speak 
of to excuse. As he was a little man his broad flapping hat made 
him look like a mushroom or a tin-tack, George remarked ; she gave 
him the faintest smile in reward. It was plain that Mr. Lacy’s 
eccentricities did not have the smallest interest for her. She only 
woke up when she inquired if the lengthened exposure in the chill 
water of the pool, to which Jem Endicott was sentencing himself, 
might not be positively dangerous. 

‘Oh! dear no; Jem is hardy, if he has no other advantage,’ he 
said carelessly, ‘ so, for that matter, was his father before him. It 
took a good deal to kill poor old Endicott.’ 

‘But this is not a question of killing,’ she interrupted him, 
with sufficient fire at last on her lips and in her eyes. ‘Why 
should he run any risk ?’ 

‘Why indeed?’ asked George, shrugging his shoulders and 
lifting his eyebrows. ‘The game is not worth the candle. If it 
must be gone through, it could as well be done on a genial day— 
on any genial day. There is no obligation on him or any other 
person to fix a day and collect a crowd to look on at the operation, 
which could be accomplished as effectually, probably rather more 
so, in private as in public. It is an old custom, and I fancy it is 
a point of honour to let the world see him play his part. In that 
case he must fix a day, and having fixed it, he must abide by it.’ 

It was from the purest accident, and from no irresistible force 
of association, that he said the next moment, ‘I see the school- 
children have got a holiday. There is the Oxcleeve schoolmaster, 
and yonder is Tom Carew’s daughter, North’s pet scholar and little 
schoolmistress.’ 
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Lady Jones was not so indifferent to Kitty Carew as to Mr. 
Lacy in his extinguishing sombrero; she not only looked round 
for Kitty, she sought to greet her. George Fielding became 
aware that Lady Jones had made the acquaintance of the school- 
mistress. He was further sensible that Kitty evaded her ladyship’s 
greeting. 

The next instant Lady Jones looked sharply at him, as if he 
had some meaning in his reference to Kitty’s presence on the 
back of his remarks on Jem. He was innocent, but he went on 
speaking, in order to carry off the awkwardness of the implication. 
As usually happens in such a case, by ill luck, or from a shade of 
annoyance and injured dignity at the gratuitous supposition, he 
made matters worse instead of better by hammering on at the 
same subject. ‘Kitty Carew used to be a very pretty girl, but 
she is going off in her looks in an unusual way for a fresh 
young Devonshire lass. She must be very much out of health, or 
teaching does not suit her, and is a greater grind even than it is 
said to be. She is hardly more than a girl, yet she looks haggard 
and worn.’ 

‘Do you think so? Have you noticed it?’ she inquired with 
hurried earnestness. ‘I never spoke to her till the other day,’ she 
went on to explain, ‘when I went into the school with the Vicar 
and Miss Lucy Endicott to look at the pupils’ white seam.’ 

‘Did Lucy Endicott really go there with you?’ he exclaimed, 
off his guard, and speaking on the impulse of the moment. 

‘Yes; why not ?’ she demanded, with the same expression in 
her voice which had been in her eyes a moment before. ‘It 
seems to me that there are unnecessary mysteries and difficulties 
made about trifles in Oxcleeve. For one thing people speak of 
the Endicotts—my landlord and his family—as if they carried a 
pestilence in their skirts.’ 

‘I do not know of any mystery or difficulty,’ he said, borrowing 
a shade of her coldness. ‘I am afraid I spoke as most of us do, 
without thinking or attaching any importance to my words. I 
should be glad to hear that the Miss Endicotts visited the Vicar’s 
school, or concerned themselves with their brother’s labourers and 
their families. In my opinion young ladies ought to have some- 
thing to do, and it is well when they can make themselves 
useful.’ 

‘It is not so easy as many people seem to think,’ she said, 
hastily and hotly. ‘There is a good deal wanted for successful 
visiting among one’s poorer neighbours; leisure—well, I can 
imagine the girls at Blackhall have that—experience, sympathy, 
the means of relieving the destitution they are sure to encaynter. 
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Men and women are very ready to condemn poor girls for leading 
idle, selfish lives, when it may be they have not the tools for the 
only trade open to them; don’t you agree with me?’ 

‘ Well, yes, very likely you are right; you ought to under- 
stand better than I. I do not pretend to have any knowledge 
which can qualify me to speak on this point. Do you know,’ he had 
resumed his friendly tone, ‘I never had a sister, not even a sister- 
in-law, and I had the misfortune to lose my mother when I was 
a little chap of an unfledged schoolboy ?’ 

‘No,’ she said, promptly, ‘ you cannot know. But can you 
tell me,’ with a sudden doubling back on the previous conversation, 
‘if the “‘ Furze-bush ” is a thriving concern? It cannot have much 
custom, but, on the other hand, there cannot be any outlay to 
speak of. Still, may not some trouble in connection with her 
father’s affairs be weighing on this girl Kitty Carew’s mind and 
harassing her ?’ 

George looked incredulous. ‘I have always understood Tom 
Carew to be well-to-do in his way, and she is his only child—a 
daughter he is known to be very proud of; whom he would have 
spoilt, I dare say, if the little schoolmistress would have let him. 
She is much better as she is, than she would have been as mistress of 
an inn at her age. He had sense enough to see that, for Tom is 
longheaded and not illiberal in his notions. The Vicar’s favour 
and the school is also promotion for her on the score of gen- 
tility, with regard to which even Tom has his sensibilities.’ 

‘It should render her more independent of him,’ said Lady 
Jones, thoughtfully. 

‘Yes, and be a good thing for her if he should marry again, 
which, of course, is always possible, though I don’t think he is 
casting sheep’s eyes on his cousin, Miss Betsy—the present 
mistress of the inn. However, it may be a case of “not Lancelot, 
but another,” and Miss Kitty may have strong feelings on the 
score of stepmothers. The advent of one of these traduced women 
may be the single drop of gall which is embittering her entire 
cup and fretting away her beauty. If so, I shall be driven to the 
conclusion that Kitty Carew is a more far-seeing, calculating, 
worldly-minded young woman than I took her for.’ Lady Jones 
did not continue the conversation, and presently her self-elected 
squire left her. 

Like Gregory Barnes, George Fielding had many old cronies 
and homely familiar friends met to inspect the dragging of 
Delaval Pool and eat their fill at Lady Jones’s expense, and he 
was soon lost among them. 

Down by the water, Lucy Endicott, among a few other persons 
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—mostly those who counted on their share of the fish when the 
more valuable spoil of the net was distributed—was still going 
before Jem and looking brightly back at him as if she were en 
couraging and luring him on. In point of fact, Jem wondered 
impatiently what the mischief Lucy was doing there, in thet 
ridiculous white dress. He wished with all his heart that another 
woman would take her place—a little woman who never wore any 
thing smarter now, whatever she might have worn a year or two 
ago, than her school ginghams and serges. She went in them to 
church and market, and looked in them, to Jem’s mind, as no 
other girl looked, though people said her bloom was gone and 
she was as thin as a weasel. But it did not need Lucy to keep 
Kitty back; she would never come forward on her own account to 
greet him, he knew that well enough. Unless he plucked up courage 
and claimed her, she would die before she claimed him. 

It was disgracefully inobservant in Jem to undervalue Lucy 
on this occasion, and to fail to see how fair and sweet she looked, 
especially after she was protected from the keen air by Lady 
Jones’s soft white shawl. She might have been a white pigeon, 
pluming her feathers and tripping along on her dainty feet, more 
than keeping up with her brother as he tramped along, his stalwart 
shoulders pulled back by the strap across his breast, to which the 
net was fastened, his battered straw hat in danger of being blown 
off in the gusts of wind which lifted his hair beneath it, wet with 
the sweat of his toil, in spite of the coldness of the day and the 
work, his hands a blue-red, ‘like lobsters’ Celia had commented, 
his bare feet the same, when he stepped on shore to make an 
alteration in his gear or to get a light to the pipe which was his 
single solace. Now and then he slid from his footing, struck out, 
and swam for a few yards, when Lucy could not resist giving a 
small scream, though she knew that she never did so without 
Jem’s glaring at her, and mentally telling her not to be a fool. 
She was only set at ease on his account when the Rev. Miles 
appeared on the scene in the boating-flannels,{which went well 
with his blonde hair and complexion and with a figure that was 
as muscular and flexible as when its owner was in training at his 
university. He looked as little discomposed as when he entered 
the chancel in his white surplice, though, if Lucy had guessed it, 
the Vicar hanging about in his light clothing, and not Jem hard 
at work, though in icy cold water, ran the greater risk of being 
chilled to the marrow by the untoward east wind blowing across 
the moor. Miles North strode into the water, notwithstanding 
Jem’s gruff disclaimer and dismissal of his Vicar’s offer, and freed 
the net when it was caught among tree-roots and stones. He slung 
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the long strap over his own shoulders also, while his cousin Tony 
in his correct shooting-suit peered curiously from the shore at one of 
the successors of St. Peter marching side by side and keeping step 
with therefractoryman. Miles swam when Jem swam, and recovered 
his footing as Jem recovered his, and went on unchecked and un- 
daunted. Lucy Endicott thought Miles North was like a god 
among men, and felt inclined to wonder why all the world did not 
stop to applaud him. And she had not the least qualm for his 
safety. Delaval Pool would no more drown its Vicar than the 
Tiber would drown Horatius Coccles, of whom she had read at 
Miss Penfold’s. 

The rest of the spectators, the most of them the clergyman’s 
parishioners, grinned and wondered ‘ what the dickens he were up 
to, wasting his wind and his flesh and bones in this zort. This 
here were not zport. In coorse it were different a year agone, 
when Endicott of Blackhall were not to the fore, and Pool had to 
be cleared whatsondever. But here were Endicott at his post, and 
wherefore should Vicar trouble hissen? It were not like as if 
Endicott were in danger of being drownded, though an’ it were zo, 
it were zo, and the country would be rid of the last of a bad unlucky 
lot—not that he could altogether help it. But Pool had been cleared 
by Endicotts withoutten help zince the memory of man, and if Pool 
swallowed up the last on them, it might be to zave him from 
worsen—a good deal better for old Hugh and them as had to do 
with him, if he had perished when he were a young man. Mappen 
Pool knew best and had a right, whereas parson had none to 
interfere.’ - 

Doubtless the speakers would not have been quite so cold- 
blooded and impartial if there had been an accident, or much 
chance of an accident, before their eyes. As it was, Jem carried 
his point in having by far the heavier end of the string. Lucy’s 
hero-worship was not altogether just—hero-worship rarely is—but 
it was very sincere, and like all true worship it exalted the giver 
as well as the receiver. Lucy looked very ‘ winsome’ in her utter 
self-forgetfulness and humble admiration. 

The Vicar had no glory from his participation in the fatigue 
and hardship of dragging the Pool in something like wintry 
weather. From Jem he had only the most grudging acknowledg- 
ment of undesired, incongruous camaraderie. From the onlookers 
the man who appeared to have descended from his austere pedestal 
to inflict a needless penance on himself had no particular credit. 
Indeed, the Rev. Miles was not sure in his inmost soul that 
Jem and the rest. were not right, and that he had been acting 
an officious, ostentatious part. In this light he would have been 
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more or less than man, if he had not found some compensation in 
the reverence, pride, and soft regard with which one foolish, fair 
young woman was viewing him. He must stop to sun himself in 
those glad, grateful blue eyes, to assure her the water was not so 
very cold, to make light of the bitter wind, and to add that he 
minded it less when he saw that she was protected from it. It is 
to be feared the Vicar looked as if he thought the wrap pretty as 
well as serviceable. It made her like a lamb after it had been 
washed in the Bar, and she was as gentle and defenceless, appealing 
as irresistibly to a man’s strength and independence. It did not 
detract from the lamb simile, but rather accentuated it, that the 
hapless creature had been in the clutches of a wolf that was still 
following on her track. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
LADY JONES ENTERTAINS ALL THE WORLD. 


THE dragging of Delaval Pool was accomplished. A ‘scaly 
tribute—in which, however, scaleless eels figured much more 
abundantly than trout—was turned out of the net amidst much 
slimy weedy matter and interesting specimens of minute reptiles 
by day and winged insects by night, whose double gifts nobody 
heeded save George Fielding. The trout and eels were apportioned 
according to strict equity, and the lion’s share sent much too late 
for the banquet to the Court. 

In the end Lady Jones had proved decidedly impracticable with 
regard to her part in the feast. She did not wish to be present 
either at the right hand of the chairman or of the croupier, who 
had been appointed to take the opposite ends of the principal 
table. Jem Endicott was as restive as her ladyship, and as un- 
amenable to her influence as if she had not been a purely profitable 
and exceedingly generous tenant. He seemed to think that he was 
asked to connive at a farce of his being the people’s entertainer, 
when he was nothing of the kind, and to be wroth because of the 
liberty taken with his honour and honesty. He would fill a place 
among the ruck of the company or he would not be there at all. 
George Fielding had to keep the peace by stepping into the 
breach, and undertaking, as the squire’s agent, to support the Vicar 
by taking the foot of the table. But Lady Jones did not seem to 
appreciate the substitute. She was so disconcerted at Jem Endi- 
cott’s deserting her, by declining to fill one of the seats of honour 
and take a lead in the proceedings, that she threatened to follow 
his example. A feast in honour of the dragging of Delaval Pool 
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at which the dragger refused to show himself would be awkward ; 
but a feast minus its giver would be more awkward still. Other 
ladies had announced their intention to be present: Mrs. Barnes 
and Mrs. Reynolds, the Miss Endicotts, some of the summer 
strangers, including Mrs. Lacy’s sisters, who did not trouble about a 
regular introduction and a special invitation. Their presence would 
render the absence of the hostess doubly marked, and still more 
unpardonable. She had intended to do a kindness to the village 
and neighbourhood, she ought not to spoil it by refusing to coun- 
tenance her own entertainment, though she might not choose to 
angle for popularity. It was only by urging these considerations 
on her-that she was induced unwillingly to alter her hasty determi- 
nation. This was the doing of George Fielding, who found himself 
called upon to enter the lists a second time that day with his 
hostess. He had been summoned by Mrs. Reynolds to her help, 
rather than that lady should sustain an ignoble defeat, which she 
felt she must do if the widow of the late Australian governor 
betrayed so little sense of what was due to her guests. 

George had a notion that he himself was put in a false position, 
and constrained to behave with unwarrantable freedom when he 
stated the matter strongly to Lady Jones. But he did not find him- 
self confronted with a perverse, unreasonable antagonist as he had 
been led to expect, only with a very sad and weary-looking woman 
in her widow’s dress, having her white face turned away from him. 

‘Very well, then, Mr. Fielding; if you think I ought to do it, 
then it shall be as you say,’ she gave in with a sigh. It was as 
if she had once had spirit to fight her battles, but at last the 
strength was crushed out of her. He felt tempted to call himself 
an interfering bully and brute for putting force on her inclina- 
tions and pressing her to face a trying ordeal and incur an amount 
of fatigue for which she probably felt herself quite unequal when 
it came to the point, and when her landlord failed her. 

After that tussle with her ladyship, everybody concerned arrived 
at the conclusion that to bring a woman so timid and retiring for 
her years still farther forward, and attract more attention to her 
by drinking her health and sounding her good deed in feasting 
Oxcleeve in her hearing, would be little short of barbarity and 
insult. George Fielding knew the company would be greatly 
blamed for the singular omission, particularly if the day’s pro- 
ceedings got into the ‘ Ashford Chronicle’ without any previous 
warning, but he thought he could speak a word to the editor; any- 
how, there was no help for it. 

In the end George could not flatter himself that the whole 
affair did not go off flatly, though he did his best to crack jokes 
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with Gregory Barnes, and to make up for other deficiencies by 


the number of his raps on the tables and small speeches implor- 
ing everybody to make him or her self comfortable on the 
good roast beef, pies, and puddings, ale and Australian wine. 
North might be a very good fellow and an excellent clergy- 
man, but he did not belong to the branch of his cloth that shines 
at dinner-tables and is unapproachable in neat compliments 
and telling anecdotes. He could not even contrive to prolong the 
proposing of the Queen’s health, and to twist it round so that it 
should take in all the virtuous of her sex, with an indirect, modest 
reference to Lady Jones which would not shame the shyest of 
women and at the same time might serve as a lame excuse for 
leaving out the toast of the day. He was sure her Majesty would 
have forgiven the liberty if she had known their dilemma. 

Greg Barnes was tired; Jem Endicott, who would not have 
been worth much at the best, was in the sulks among the ruck of 
the company, as he had threatened; Lacy was out of place, be- 
sides, he could speak of nothing but cockney sports and artistic 
effects. Tony North might have exerted himself and enlivened 
the party, but it would have been all in the wrong way, and he 
would have set half of the people by the ears and driven all the 
women and the more respectable of the men from the room before 
he had done. George Fielding could have wished the late Sir 
Benjamin, whose effigy in the best of broadcloth and the most 
massive of Australian gold chains loomed above them, alive again, 
if that would have saved his poor widow from serving as a death’s 
head at a feast. 

There was some consolation in the fact that though Lady 
Jones did not attempt to go about waiting on her guests as Lucy 
Endicott had imagined, the idea having been taken from Sunday- 
school children’s feasts, her ladyship, who wisely left the waiting 
to the homely staff of the ‘ Furze Bush’ and the more accomplished 
waiters brought over from Ashford, had not been by any means 
remiss in the quantity and quality of the victuals she had laid 
before her company. Through these the fathers and mothers of 
the hamiet—the Loveys as well as the Zeechys—plodded steadily, 
undismayed by any lack of hilarity. Still, it must be confessed, 
Lady Jones’s deliberately planned dinner was a good deal of a 
failure, like Kitty Carew’s improvised tea-party. Something was 
amiss, something in the air damped the spirits both of hostess 
and guests. 

The whole thing was better when the company began to break 
up. In order that there might be no danger to the public di- 
gestion, people were free if they chose to fall into groups, the better 
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to chat over the last parish news, to repair to one of the other 
rooms where there were tea and cakes for the women and children, 
or to stroll out on the green among the ducks and geese, or away 
among the back premises of the Court to smoke and stare, compare 
notes on the changes since Gentleman Greenaway’s time, and 
submit Lady Jones’s potatoes and cabbages to a searching inspec- 
tion before the last loiterer departed. 

Lady Jones herself rallied a little, looked less wretched, and 
began to breathe again, though she still kept a little apart from 
the ladies who were her guests, even from the two Endicotts. The 
last instance of her reserve might not be entirely her fault. Celia 
Endicott certainly did not court her hostess’s notice. She was 
still occupied as in the earlier part of the day, endangering such 
popularity as her strong self-reliant character and nearly invariable 
high spirits secured for her, by doing her best to render herself 
and Tony North obnoxious on account of their manifest jibes at 
the country people around them. 

Lucy, too, was engaged as happily as, nay, more happily than, in 
attendance on Lady Jones. Lucy, in conjunction with Milly and 
Nettie Barnes, was inaugurating a dozen half-grown lads and girls 
into games of dominoes and similar simple diversions which had 
been prepared for their delectation. Mrs. Reynolds might shudder 
at the temporary association, but Mrs. Barnes would not be induced 
to take it otherwise than easily. The girls could do each other no 
harm in the circumstances. 

Unmistakably the young people got on together well enough 
when left to themselves. Milly and Nettie had a full share of 
their father’s frankness and their mother’s tolerance, and were not 
incapable of doing something to ‘spite’ Aunt Adeline by thus 
setting her elaborate precautions to hedge them round like divini- 
ties at defiance before her eyes. 

Lucy was not like Celia; she did not hate all the girls who 
were happier and better off than herself. If Celia would have 
let her, Lucy could have heartily liked these merry, madcap 
Barnes Clyffe girls who could yet be sufficiently serious to be two 
of the most energetic teachers in the Vicar’s Sunday-school. 
Lucy could not help deeply envying them his supposed commen- 
dations. 

But it was not with the Misses Barnes’s efforts to amuse the 
youthful company that the Rev. Miles chiefly expressed his 
satisfaction when he took a little respite from his heavy task of 
entertaining the seniors. He could not help seeing that they were 
dull and decorous with him, while they were shrewd and racy 
under the hands of their old friends George Fielding and Gregory 
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Barnes. It was a small mortification, but it rendered him less 
capable of forgetting the one spark of personal homage to the 
man apart from the clergyman, the one atom of personal grati- 
fication that he had received in the course of his day’s work. It 
seemed to him that it was not to the Misses Barnes, though they 
were nice enough young girls and suited him fairly as school 
teachers, that he owed a debt of gratitude, any more than he owed 
it to Kitty Carew, who was his paid school-mistress, or to Mrs. 
Reynolds, who would fain have constituted herself general in- 
spector and supreme judge of all his duties. Milly and Nettie 
Barnes looked at him with wide-open laughing eyes, critical in 
their laughter; nay, they were so eager and independent as to 
dispute with him some of his pet theories in teaching. It was to 
poor little Lucy Endicott, who had so few advantages and so many 
drawbacks and hardships in her lot, whose sole element of supe- 
riority was that she was beyond comparison the prettiest of the 
three, to whom, as he could well conceive, his word was law, in 
whose blue eyes he was a hero—the hero par excellencé—that he 
was bound to givea gentle word, a kind look, since he could never, 
as he was fully assured, give her more. There was no wolf to 
dispute his right to do this, or to watch them both at this moment, 
though Lady Jones, in entertaining all the world, could not 
shut out the wolves of humanity. The Rev. Miles’s evil-doing, 
evil-judging cousin had been there, but the scene had presented 
little attraction for him, even while he had Celia Endicott to keep 
him in countenance, make malicious eyes and plot mischief with. 
And Celia had deserted him for the moment, having her attention 
taken up with fooling to the top of his bent a young lad among 
the summer visitors, and with vexing the lad’s mother and sisters. 
Tony North was gone among the first of the departing guests. 

The Rey. Miles, in spite of his wisdom and his goodness—in one 
sense because of his goodness, was walking in a somewhat perilous 
path. Lady Jones did not seem to recognise the peril or to 
disapprove of its source. When her glance fell on the cluster 
of girls, with Miles stooping to Lucy, their hostess’s whole 
face kindled, softened, and beamed with a dim reflection of in- 
finitely tender yearning and self-abandonment. George Fielding, 
catching the look, said to himself emphatically, ‘That is a good 
woman. She may be childless, but she has a mother’s heart in her 
breast.’ 

In the brightening and expansion of feeling which had come 
to her, Lady Jones went so far as to propose to show George the 
flowers in her porch and the pigeons on her gables. 

‘You are a witch, Lady Jones,’ he said lightly ; ‘ who told you 
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that my hobby was pigeons? I have never been able to resist 
them since I was a boy. I have a whole caravan—if you can call 
a succession of dovecots on the end of my garden-tool house a 
caravan—full of them. I flatter myself that I can show as good 
specimens of jacobins, poulters, fantails, tumblers, and runts as 
any urchin in Devonshire. I know they thieve like mad, and do 
not even respect their master’s property. So far from confining 
their depredations to my neighbours’ rows of peas, as I havea right 
to expect, they ravage mine in the most barefaced and heartless 
manner. I have to flee before the face of my old gardener many 
a morning. But what would you have ?—a man must pay for his 
pleasures, even if they are no worse than pigeons. The popular 
idea and slang association with them is that they are the plucked 
and not the pluckers. But popular ideas are rarely correct, are 
they ?’ 

‘I don’t know. I have heard the people’s voice is the voice of 
God. But it is not my pigeons, it is those ducks and geese out 
on the green that I seem to see for ever straddling and cackling 
through people’s lives. I wonder how many human histories 
they have disposed of since their long necks and foolish legs were 
first instituted ? ’ 

‘Since the little affair of the Roman Capitol, which covered 
them with unmerited glory—a good many, I should say.’ 

‘If you will come with me to the back of the house, I can let 
you see my solitary quail.’ 

She led the way with her slow, slightly wavering gait, which 
would brace itself up for an instant as if the will to walk firmly 
and fast was there though the physical power was gone. It was as 
if even memory played its tricks on her, and she would forget for 
a second the lost capacity which prevented her from doing any 
longer what was once so natural to her that it was well-nigh as in- 
stinctive as the act of breathing. 

She was about to take him through one of the congeries of out- 
houses. ‘You remember,’ she said, ‘that I have had this old 
brewhouse partitioned and fitted up as a laundry and wash-house. 
I sometimes think if there were much poverty about the place in a 
hard winter—though I hope not, I like to believe in the people 
as preserving their homely independence—this house might be 
turned back in a measure to its original use, only instead of 
brewing beer the coppers would boil soup for the families in want 
of it.’ Lady Jones threw open the door as she spoke ; but the room 
was not empty, a young man and a young woman had taken the 
same route to the back of the house, probably unacquainted with 
the changes under the new régime, which had converted the old, 
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half-ruinous, disused brewhouse into a modern laundry and wash- 
house in frequent operation. Having entered unawares, the pair 
were availing themselves of the seclusion to finish an agitating 
discussion, in which they had been so deeply engrossed as not to 
hear approaching steps and voices, or notice the momentary opening 
of one of the doors, which Lady Jones immediately closed again as 
if she had received a blow in the face. 

The couple, who did not see the intruders, were well known to 
both of them. The woman in the plain gingham frock, standing 
by the ironing-table with her side face to them, stiff and still 
like a statue, having grey shadows in the carnations of her 
cheeks and lips, which were hard and set, was Kitty Carew. 

The man, in an ordinary morning suit, leaning against the 
mangle, directly facing the entrance, but so much overcome’ by 
the contest in which he was engaged that he had neither eyes 
nor ears for anything else, was the late dragger of Delaval Pool. 
Moreover, it was Jem Endicott taken at a sore disadvantage. 
For it was not the girl, but the lad—no doubt more worn out 
than he had confessed with the struggle and exposure of the 
morning, and brought once more into fierce fight with a problem 
as painful as it seemed insoluble—who was moved to tears, the 
stormy, scalding tears of indignant young manhood which appear 
to shame the eyes that shed them. It was the strangest and 
most piteous sight, that glimpse of the sturdy, surly Jem, his face, 
in the old expressive language of scripture, ‘ foul with weeping.’ 

It is bad enough at any time for two persons who are going 
on their way, in the innocence of their hearts, and in the superficial 
light comedy of common life, to find that they have strayed in an 
inadmissible direction, and stumbled on a locality where their 
presence was least desirable. But it is infinitely worse to step 
with a plunge into one of the tragedies of human experience for 
which the reluctant spectators can do nothing, which, if they 
wish to be kind and merciful, they will bury in their inmost 
hearts and never breathe to mortal ears. And if anything can 
aggravate still further the awkwardness and distress of the situa- 
tion to the blameless spies, it is when they are not on intimate 
terms with each other, but are mere acquaintances, though they 
may have a common lively interest in the principals engaged in 
the unhappy drama. 

George Fielding stood aghast at what he had seen, and could 
not even look at his companion till he was conscious that she 
stumbled in her weakness, when he led her back into the porch. 
It was vacant, and no curious eyes commanded it—only the 
geese beyond the gates cackled more loudly than ever, as if 
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these wiseacres proclaimed, ‘ We know all about it—trust us for 
that.’ 

‘Oh! poor Jem!’ Lady Jones was saying, wringing her hands 
as she spoke. ‘ Poor Jem Endicott! Can nothing be done to help 
or save him ?’ 

‘Why, the young rascal has insisted on standing alone and 
bearing his own burden,’ cried George angrily; ‘and it was what 
one could respect him for, though it was a hopeless business. 
But it is a different matter if he has gone and dragged another 
person, a poor girl, into his troubles, and is prepared to sacrifice 
her as well as himself. Say rather “Poor Kitty Carew!” though 
she, too, might have known better, and this is a miserable end of 
all her precocious cleverness and sense.’ 

George Fielding was thinking, with some indignation, that all 
women were alike. Lady Jones might be superior to the more 
rampant prejudices of the mass ; but she was a woman, and there- 
fore instantly ranged herself on the man’s side, and took Jem Endi- 
cott’s part in the ill-omened transaction. What man witnessing the 
scene which they had just beheld would not at once have regarded 
Kitty, though she should have known better, as the real object of 
compassion ? 

Lady Jones sat up with a face like ashes, and put a trembling 
hand that closed like a vice on his arm. She faltered out: 

‘But she is a good girl, George. George Fielding, you do 
not mean to say that you doubt her; that you can believe Jem 
Endicott is a scoundrel ? ’ 

He was thoroughly startled and taken aback both by her 
looks and words and her use of his christian name. Then he 
recollected that she was a singular woman with a puritanical 
tinge, one likely to take strong views on certain points. It had been 
also brought against her, either by Mrs. Reynolds or somebody else, 
that she fell occasionally into colonial or quaker freedoms of speech. 

He, too, took strong views on some things, while he was not 
particular on others. He had no objection—were it not for the 
opinion of the world—to Lady Jones’s calling him ‘ George Field- 
ing’ to his face as well as behind his back—not to say occasion- 
ally but permanently. In the meantime he was able, with perfect 
sincerity, to reassure her on what was after all the fundamental 
question, while she did not seem inclined to call him George again. 
She listened intently as he answered gravely : 

‘Yes and no, Lady Jones. Kitty Carew is a good girl, I am 
certain of it; and I do not for a moment suppose that Endicott, 
with all his faults, would do anything to change her from good to 
bad. Good Heavens! that would be villainy indeed, with a girl 
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like her, even if you could suppose her capable of being made 
weak and wicked.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, and hers and his also,’ her ladyship said 
quite humbly. ‘ But you know there are very different standards 
of morals in the world. Remember I never thought he could do 
such a base thing, though he has his faults, as you say, and 
always shows his worst side to the world. Poor Jem Endicott!’ 
she repeated, with a certainly womanly pride which was almost 
tender. 

‘It passes me to comprehend how her landlord has contrived 
to get so far into her good graces, and acquire such a hold over 
her,’ George speculated. ‘Jem is not found generally attractive, 
though he must have succeeded in turning so wise a head as that of 
Miss Kitty Carew ; but that is another matter. This woman at my 
side must have a large heart, poor thing! with not many to fill 
the spare room which the late Sir Benjamin has left vacant. I 
wonder what sort of duffer he was, and if she was very fond of 
him ? He must have been very much older than she, notwith- 
standing her grey hair and helplessness. Governors, like admirals, 
are not as a rule gay youths; and he had to make his fortune 
first, I take it, in wool and tallow. He may have looked sharp, 
but he could not do it in a day.’ 

His mind was distracted from the subject in hand by a 
habit he had learnt, which disposed him to pause for an instant 
and ponder on the woman in weeds at his side. She brought 
him back to his sheep with a quick run. 

‘ But what does this which we have seen mean ?’ she inquired 
in the most. straight-forward manner. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘What indeed?’ he echoed dryly, 
‘unless a couple of wasted lives and one broken heart or more. 
Mr. Jem Endicott is mad to entertain the idea of marriage at all, 
and in his pig-headedness he has contemplated it in a quarter 
where it would be irremediable and utter ruin to him.’ 

There was another pause while she sat and reflected on one of 
the pilgrim’s seats in the porch, which had appeared so little likely 
to be sat upon; he stood beside her waiting for an answer, and 
the geese hissed at the consultation outside the gate. 

‘I have been a good deal about in the world,’ she said at last, 
‘and have learned in the colonies to look at some things differ- 
ently from the way in which they are regarded at home. Jem 
Endicott has fallen and Tom Carew’s daughter has risen in the 
world. There is not such a wide disparity between them in 
education and habits as your words would argue. When it comes to 
that, Carew is a good old Devonshire name—as good as Endicott.’ 
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George laughed at her feminine inconsistency. ‘ Better in 
some respects,’ he said sarcastically ; ‘but good names are to be 
found hereabouts in queer company. I don’t think that Carew 
pretends to be even of yeoman descent—I believe his father was 
a groom—as it happens Tom rose in life before his daughter did. 
It may be an hereditary gift ; if so, no doubt it is a valuable inheri- 
tance. Tom Carew is a worthy fellow in his line, reasonable and 
well-to-do; but if he were to take even a third of Jem Endicott’s 
debts on his back they would soon fly away with Tom’s modest 
savings. The only manner in which it could be managed would 
be for Jem to throw up his position as squire of Blackhall, gentle 
birth and breeding and all the rest of it, let the bondholders on 
his property take their pound of flesh till the whole was cut up, 
then he might go in for the inn and farming business as helper 
and successor to his father-in-law.’ 

‘That would never do,’ said Lady Jones emphatically. 

‘ No,’ assented Fielding quietly. ‘It might do in the colonies, 
as you are aware, but not here. There would be little prospect of 
happiness. It would probably be doing for Jem in another way. 
Besides, what would become of his sisters? The fellow must con- 
sider them, now that he has taken the responsibility of them 
on his shoulders, though, poor beggar, he had little choice.’ 

‘I don’t know that they have considered him much—at least, 
not in the right way,’ she said impatiently. ‘ Lucy is sweet and 
dear, and tries her best, but even she seems to have no notion 
of helping herself and relieving her brother. Surely there are 
ways in which women can work and keep themselves in this 
country, apart from hanging on to their male relatives, whether 
under the pretext of looking after their houses and taking care of 
the men, or with no excuse. The women are like ivy, strangling 
and suffocating the men in the end.’ 

‘Surely,’ said George demurely. ‘But the ways are not very 
easy, I suspect, and some young ladies find them hard to discover. 
As for these unfortunate Endicott girls, they have been heavily 
handicapped from the first: no home training, a stigma attached 
to their name, and Jem unfit to advise and help them. I wish 
Mrs. Hugh Endicott, and women like her who often get credit for 
goodness of heart and softness of temper, would pause in their 
career of passion and cowardice and calculate the punishment in- 
flicted on the innocent children by the mother’s headstrong de- 
termination not to endure any longer the consequences of her 
unutterable folly. I wonder,’ he said in a lower tone, as if carry- 
ing out his train of thought without reference to his listener, 
‘that their elder sister did not take that into account,’ 
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Lady Jones sat and heard him with bent head. ‘I thought,’ 
she said hesitatingly, ‘that charitable people had come to the 
conclusion Mrs. Endicott and her eldest daughter ran away 
in order that the mother might escape from intolerable persecu- 
tion, and to put an end to miserable, disgraceful family strife.’ 

‘All the same it was a fatal mistake,’ he said with decision, 
‘ for their own reputation, in the interests of the younger members 
of the family—even for Hugh Endicott, whom they abandoned to 
his fate.’ 

‘But what could they have done for him,’ she asked in 
troubled tones, ‘ when he was mad, as I have understood, against 
the wife and mother ? Why, he might have murdered her some day.’ 

‘I don’t deny the possibility,’ he said very gravely, ‘ but it 
seems to me that it would have been better to have suffered death 
outright, the common natural death, even though it had come by 
violence from the hand of a madman, in an act which would have 
indubitably proved him insane all along, than to die before her 
time to everything that good women prize. Remember she died to 
honour, to the children who wanted her, to her home throughout her 
married life, to every friend she had ever possessed—except her 
daughter Joanna—to all hope of better days. Besides, though the 
horrible end you have suggested was barely possible, it was far from 
probable. If the mother and daughter had stayed on as duty bade 
them, they might have found another answer to your question of 
what they could do. But I have no wish to judge them,’ he 
finished quickly. ‘Certainly Hugh Endicott was mad, like any 
doomed man.’ 

‘Can you tell me,’ she said, with a catch in her breath, and 
still in the same hushed tone, as if death were in the place where 
the speakers talked together, ‘if the old man died alone, if there 
was nobody to take pity on him in his extremity ?’ 

‘ He was not so very old,’ he corrected her ; ‘he was still within 
a year or two of seventy, and he was not left altogether to himself ; 
a woman who used to be about Blackhall—Bessie Lyte, I think—’ 
he stopped to recall the name. 

‘Yes, Bessie Lyte,’ she exclaimed quickly, hanging on his 
words. 

‘One of those old women who are born care-takers of people as 
well as houses, who like to see the end of both persons and places, 
was with him and was as kind to him as he would let her be. Perhaps 
in his semi-delirium he could not have borne other company. He 
had medical attendance. The parish clergyman went to offer his 
services. My father, who had been Mr. Endicott’s agent, drove over 
to see him more than once. It was his opinion that poor wild lost 
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Hugh had lucid intervals and moments of relenting. The last time 
my father saw Endicott he had a horse’s tail in his poor feeble hand 
to brush away the flies which troubled him. My father thought 
it had belonged to the old pony of the daughter whom the man 
had defamed. He had kept it by him all the time, though he 
had ordered the pony to be shot after she went away.’ 

‘I am afraid I have sat long enough; they must be missing 
us indoors. Pray excuse me,’ she said with an abrupt movement, 
rising and tottering from the afternoon light in the porch into the 
shadow of the house. He watched her taking her way, but not 
to either of the public rooms. ‘That woman must have had 
sorrows of her own,’ he told himself with a certain awe 
creeping over him. ‘She may have erred also, though I 
hardly think so. Anyhow her sorrows and her errors, if she did 
sin against her neighbours, are past, poor soul; it is only the scars 
and the after-gloom which remain. I wonder what made: me 
enter into that dismal family history? I suppose it was her 
peculiar interest in the Endicotts which induced me to go into 
their story.’ 


CHAPTER XXIII.’ 


THE ‘APPEARANCES’ AT BLACKHALL, 


TuHIs is a curious generation when credulity shakes hands with 
incredulity, and a glare of light from mathematically accurate 
science and logically definite reason and philosophy is balanced by 
a revolt of the imagination or the soul, with excursions, as in the 
dark ages, into the dim domain of what is unseen, immeasurable, 
and incapable of proof. Fifty or sixty years ago science was less 
daring and triumphant, commentary and criticisms were compara- 
tively timid and respectful, while the great field of the super- 
natural, especially of the ghastly sort, was largely ignored and 
neglected save by the most primitive folk. Nearly every educated 
man and woman at least professed utter disbelief in such mani- 
festations. To tell a ghost story except as an excellent joke was 
to excite loud derision. To write a ghost story might be pardon- 
able when it was sufficiently fantastic, morbid, and weird, unmis- 
takably the creation of a brain at once poetic and distempered, as 
in the case of ‘ Frankenstein.’ But to write and then print a tale 
—a plain, unvarnished tale of honest, practical, generally right- 
eous disembodied spirits haunting the scenes of their former 
experience, to avenge crime, expose fraud, warn the unwary, check 
the evil-doer, repair neglect, comfort misery—would have been to 
issue productions certain to be relegated to the nursery or the 
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kitchen, and covered with contempt in other quarters. The 
genius of Sir Walter Scott created the Bodach Glas, and compelled 
his readers to rise superior to the matter-of-fact standard of the 
time ; but even Sir Walter’s spell did not win much faith or favour 
for the White Lady of Avenel in ‘The Monastery,’ or the 
‘ Bloody Finger’ in the ‘ Betrothed.’ 

Now all this is changed. The tidal wave of men’s opinions 
has rolled back or forward in dire despair of glib explanations of 
everything under the sun, of the deadly dulness of common- 
place and the equally prostrating extinguishing dulness of over- 
done analysis and over-worked manner of saying a thing which is 
not worth saying when all is done. The reign of the ghosts has 
come again. It began with subtle or vulgar spiritualism, it has 
progressed into more healthy and human supernaturalism. There 
is actually a society for cross-examining ghosts in their stories, as 
if they were worthy of that polite piece of attention. And there is 
this gain to the generation, something like an acknowledgment 
that there is more in heaven and earth than any system of man’s 
philosophy, however complete in itself, can weigh, sift, and tie up 
into neat little bundles, each with its appropriate ticket. 

As it happened, Blackhall and Oxcleeve were not to be left out 
in the race after the supernatural. Suddenly, with the how and why 
of its origin left conveniently vague, an exciting, nerve-thrilling 
gossip arose in the village and spread to the better-class houses in 
the neighbourhood. Certain ‘appearances’ had begun again 
in the nineteenth century to present themselves, after a long 
interval, at Blackhall and round about Oxcleeve. During a 
period of many years nothing of the kind had been seen, heard, 
or believed in, unless when the familiar stage chanced to be 
crossed by such extraordinarily fit recipients of occult in- 
fluences as a scared cow-boy or an hysterical maid-servant, who got 
himself or herself loudly laughed at for silly panics. But the 
scared cow-boy and the hysterical maid-servant were about to be 
revenged; and though there had been a long truce, the oldest in- 
habitants of Oxcleeve at once recognised the visitations and attri- 
buted them to the proper quarter. ‘Us knows,’ they said 
oracularly ; ‘us a heerd on un afore, many’s the time, when we 
were childer. Who wid it be but Zpanish Madam at her pranks 
after a powerful rest ?’ 

‘Did you ever hear such lamentable superstition,’ Mrs. Rey- 
nolds, holding up her hands, addressed the Vicar, whom she had 
come upon when he was paying his respects at the Court a few 
weeks after the village dinner. ‘I have often told you of the gross 
darkness of the people here—worse than that of heathens, it seems 
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to me, and so inconsistent. Roger Greenaway, Gentleman Green- 
away’s grand-nephew, who is in consumption, like so many of the 
young people here, stopped me when I was reading the Scriptures 
to him and asked me if I believed in witches. “Certainly not,” 
I answered, trying to put him down. Then, he said, what did I 
make of the Witch of Endor, and of her raising up the ghost of 
Samuel? Iam sure that lad is guilty of the profanity of ques- 
tioning the Witch of Endor, though I don’t doubt he will swallow 
any amount of idiotic lies about this Spanish Madam, as the 
people call her, and her appearances at Blackhall. As if persons 
and events in the Bible were to be brought into comparison with 
figures and incidents in ordinary life, even in secular history! 
Who would believe that my brother-in-law, Mr. Barnes, could lend 
any encouragement to the silly and wicked imposition? Yet he 
speaks of coming over to hear the tale for no other reason than 
that he used to be told about the Spanish Madam’s ongoings 
when he wasa boy. The old servants at Barnes Clyffe were always 
strong on her when ghosts were talked about. She had often sent 
him shivering to bed, driven to pull the sheets over his head, 
though he could fight boys twice his size and age. I hope he 
won’t infect my nieces with his odd tastes. Girls are so impres- 
sionable, so fond of anything new.’ 

‘But this seems rather an old thing,’ said Lady Jones, ‘so 
old that I never so much as heard of the Spanish Madam. Who 
could she possibly have been? I don’t believe there ever was 
such a person,’ she added, with a fine incredulity which ought to 
have delighted Mrs. Reynolds. 

‘ Excuse me, you are wrong there,’ said the Vicar rather indiffer- 
ently, like a man who did not trouble himself about these excep- 
tional and erratic spirits. His important business was with the 
spirits of all men, whether in the body or out of the body, waiting to 
receive their solemn sentence. He had nothing to do with isolated 
specimens of their kind—permitted, if there was any truth in 
their history, to escape from their fellows and show themselves 
again on the earth on which they ought to have turned their 
backs when the bodily part of them drew its last breath. But he 
condescended to explain himself. ‘ There appears to have been an 
Endicott, a squire of Blackhall, who went to Bristol on one occasion 
a couple of centuries ago. He went farther ; he took a voyage, as a 
gentleman adventurer, tothe Spanish Main. I don’t know that he 
was successful in his enterprise, except in one particular. He 
brought back with him a Spanish wife—the Spanish Madam 
referred to.’ 

‘But why has she never been heard of before?’ persisted 
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Lady Jones, apparently as much taken up with the personality of 
the Spanish Madam as with her eccentric preference for this 
world over other regions better peopled with her contemporaries. 
‘I don’t believe the Endicotts themselves know anything about 
her.’ 

‘She has been frequently heard of before, as the patriarchs of 
the village and Mr. Barnes are ready to bear witness. But it 
may easily be that she was not approved of, or spoken about, in 
the family, and that the younger members are ignorant of her 
very existence—particularly as from the little which can be 
learned about her at this date, she appears to have been a singu- 
larly obscure individual—for a ghost. She had enjoyed what is 
considered to be the happiest lot for a woman in having no 
history—at least she left little or none behind her. Except that 
she quitted her West Indian island, we may presume with her 
own consent, and settled with her English husband at Blackhall, 
she had no grievance worth speaking of, of which the memory 
has survived to warrant her in re-visiting her old home. In that 
sense she is an arrant impostor.’ 

‘Where did you get your information?’ Lady Jones asked 
abruptly, and with something of provoked jealousy in her tone 
which made the grave young Vicar laugh. 

‘I shall not keep you in suspense, or pretend to any dealings 
on my own account with the Spanish Madam. I was over at 
Ashford, and dined with Mr. Fielding. I told him what Oxcleeve 
was saying, and he, too, not only identified the ghost, he said it 
was odd that he had happened to speak of it, though it had not 
occurred to his mind for years before—-the last time he was at 
Blackhall. The Endicotts heard of their ancestress then, however 
ignorant they might have been of her existence before. The 
coincidence was fortunate, since they learnt what a harmless 
person the heroine had been before the new version of her appear- 
ances fell out of the clouds, or rose from the moor mists.’ 

‘What did George Fielding say?’ inquired Lady Jones, with 
the same pertinacity. She fairly vanquished Mrs. Reynolds in 
the quality of determined curiosity for which that lady was justly 
renowned. Moreover, Lady Jones’s inquisitiveness was the raw 
material, while Mrs. Reynolds was more or less clumsily disguised 
and overshadowed by her egotism. 

Miles North smiled again. He felt that he had alighted on 
an idiosyncrasy of the lady whom he admired and liked, but did 
not, any more than the rest of the world, understand. In spite 
of her intelligence and sense she must be fond of a ghost story, 
yet he would have thought that Australia was too new a country 
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for ghosts. Were the Australian ghosts bushrangers or squatters, 
murdered or murderous gold-diggers, or hardly-treated savage 
aborigines ? 

‘ Fielding said he had heard old people speak of former appear- 
ances at Blackhall, while he hada faint recollection of the mention 
of a Spanish wife of one of the squires in two or three old letters 
which he had in his keeping among other family papers that had 
belonged to Hugh Endicott. He took the trouble, at an idle 
moment, of looking over the letters in order to ascertain what 
ground there was for the vagaries of the popular mind in the 
ghost story. He found literally nothing, except that there had 
been a lady of Spanish birth and West Indian rearing mistress 
of Blackhall early in the seventeenth century, and that naturally 
she seems to have felt the cold of the moor. For she was in the 
habit of going about wrapped in what he judges must have been 
an Andalusian cloak from the corruption, “a long black Lusian,” 
with her head muffled in a lace veil.’ 

‘What a fright!’ cried Mrs. Reynolds with a giggle. 

‘Was that all?’ asked Lady Jones, still giving her entire 
attention to the story. 

‘ He says there is not the slightest evidence of her having been 
beaten, or starved, or flung into the Bar. She conformed to her 
husband’s religion, and so incurred no persecution as a papist. 
She survived him, but as he died when he was absent in Lon- 
don, while she was staying at Blackhall, that amounts to proof 
positive that she did not make away with him; besides, she 
had no conceivable reason for doing so. She had no step-children 
to cheat and persecute. Her own son succeeded to the property ; 
and she was held in sufficient respect and regard by her de- 
scendants to have her Spanish name descend among them, as 
Fielding says it did continue in the family, though the remem- 
brance of the original bearer of the name may have died out. He 
declares she would be a most ungrateful woman if she did not own 
her indemnifications. Her husband might have tired of her and 
sent her back to where she came from, particularly as he was 
acquainted with the convenience of Bristol in relation to the 
Spanish Main. The savages on the moor—there were savages as 
well as sheep and cattle so late as the seventeenth century— 
might have waylaid and murdered her for her disused rosary, or 
her mantilla. After such hair-breadth escapes, life-long exile, the 
cold of an English moor to anyone accustomed to Jamaica and 
Barbadoes, with such trifling disputes as were likely to arise, 
say, from her injudicious introduction of garlic into the domestic 
cuisine, don’t deserve to be recorded. Fielding insists that he 
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does not know what she would be at. Oblivion comes to Cesar 
himself in the long run, and oblivion is the only wrong that the 
Spanish Madam can complain of, so far as he has discovered ; 
while redress, in the shape of her haunting the spot where she 
was reasonably well treated and happy, appears to have been very 
much in her own hands.’ 

Mrs. Reynolds was mystified, and wondered disdainfully how 
Mr. Fielding could let himself talk such nonsense. It might 
be taken as a delicate hint that she was also surprised to find her 
admirable Vicar could repeat the nonsense. 

‘Well, I never heard of her before,’ Lady Jones said again, 
shortly and simply, as if her ignorance was a marvel to be 
chronicled. 

‘My dear Lady Jones, how could you hear ?’ remonstrated 
Mrs. Reynolds, fitting her gloves more exactly on her fingers as 
she leant back in one arm-chair. The Vicar lay back in another 
and twirled Lady Jones’s whip, which she made a feint of using 
against Gooseberry and Peascod and had brought in with her 
from a drive. Her hands were tightly clasped in the heat of 
listening and she had sat down most indecorously, as Mrs. Reynolds 
was disposed to think, like a tall schoolgirl on a square stool. 
A schoolgirl with white hair and a widow’s cap! Could anything 
be imagined more awkward and undignified? Poor Lady Jones 
had no head for bienséances, and must have been a great trial 
in a Government House, even at the Antipodes. 

‘You are really only a new-comer,’ went on Mrs. Reynolds 
blandly, ‘though I am sure we regard you as a dear old friend. 
You yourself said, only a minute ago, that you did not believe the 
Endicotts themselves had ever heard a syllable of this absurd 
Spanish Madam. A foreigner whom nobody knew anything about,’ 
moralised the lady, ‘a Roman Catholic originally, though sup- 
posed to have conformed to her husband’s creed—that may account 
for something in later generations. I confess I have no fancy for 
foreigners in intimate relations with English families, and I need 
not say that Iam too good a churchwoman to care for the bigoted 
adherents of the Pope,’ with a bow and smile to the Vicar. 
‘Whatever the Endicotts were before this Spaniard turned up 
among them, I have no doubt rapid deterioration followed upon 
the mixed marriage. However,’ as if with an effort to be judicial, 
‘we must remember that the late unfortunate Mrs. Endicott 
was not an Endicott by birth, and so could have had nothing 
to do with the Spanish Madam.’ 

Lady Jones half rose, but sat down again when the Vicar said 
in lower and graver tones than he had yet employed, with some- 
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thing of lurking personal con c:ousness in his voice, ‘ Fielding 
asserts that if any poor woman who ever had to do with the 
Endicotts possessed the will or the power to come out of her quiet 
grave and wander about her former haunts, there are others who 
had a better right—a great deal more reason—if suffering is to 
be counted a reason—for availing themselves of the privilege.’ 

Lady Jones rose altogether this time and moved a little away 
with a restless sweep of her black dress across the carpet, but 
returned in time to hear Mrs. Reynolds vigorously remonstrating 
with the clergyman as she had previously remonstrated with the 
lady of the house, though on a different count. 

‘But you do not mean to say for a minute, Mr. North, that 
you give any credence to ghosts and their visitations?’ She 
spoke as if the credence would be a deliberate insult to the 
Thirty-nine Articles. ‘Such childish superstition was set at rest 
by the united conviction and testimony of every enlightened mind 
long before our day. It is without a single warrant in Scripture.’ 

‘Unless, as my friend Roger Greenaway pointed out, in the 
raising of Samuel by the Witch of Endor, and in the case of Job, 
who had an encounter with a spirit—if ever flesh and spirit met 
and survived the meeting,’ the Rev. Miles defied his assailant. 
He told himself afterwards in his strict self-discipline that it was 
one more instance of an inclination which he had pledged himself 
times without number to resist and conquer—even a frantic desire 
which frequently overtook him when he was in Mrs Reynolds’s 
company to contradict her, were it to tell her that black was 
white and white black. 

Lady Jones spoke again, keeping, as she was wont to do, to 
the main thread of the conversation, while she indulged in a 
string of pertinent questions. ‘ When and where has the Spanish 
Madam been seen? What is she like? Who saw her? What 
did she say or do—if she condescended to speak or act beyond 
the mere fact of her appearance ?’ 

‘The Beavers, husband and wife, say they have seen her at 
different times, and there is weight lent to their testimony by 
the fact that it has been reluctantly given. A feeling of some- 
thing due to the family kept them silent on what they saw, 
till other people spoke and the village was ringing with the story. 
Then, and not till then, the Beavers made a clean breast of it 
and admitted that they had encountered the strange visitor. 
She is always wrapped in her long black cloak, with her head and 
face muffled in lace. Fielding is of opinion that it was the dash of 
picturesqueness in her foreign origin and in the details which 
have been preserve of her dress that caught the people’s fancy 
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at the first, and caused it to lay hold of an ordinary enough woman 
with a not very extraordinary history and make her figure as a 
ghost through successive generations. They may also have half 
forgotten her personality or confused it with that of other and less 
happy women, who, like her, bore the name of Endicott. If it is 
not so, he holds it as a proof of Devonshire stolidity that the 
natives have not invented a few crimes or sufferings which might 
have been either committed by her or inflicted on her. She 
ought, by this time, to have at least poisoned one or two of her 
neighbours or heen secretly strangled in her own person. By-the- 
bye, I should have said that she crouches and shivers and spreads 
out her hands, as if she were in search of a blazing fire.’ 

‘And who besides the Beavers saw her?’ Lady Jones con- 
tinued her cross-questioning. 

‘A number of silly, lying people; there is never any want of 
them,’ said Mrs. Reynolds cynically. ‘Zecchy Sampson and 
Lovey. Veale, who both declare they saw the Spanish Madam 
in their youth, and so are ready primed for the same spectre in 
their age, though they might have learned wisdom with years. 
It is melancholy to find how these creatures cling to their super- 
stitions.’ 

‘And Patty Wayland, who is always spying “ferlies” when she 
is coming from market or “ shooing” in her geese,’ interposed the 
Vicar dryly. 

‘Oh! as to what Patty saw coming from market,’ cried Mrs. 
Reynolds, quite ready to take up the cudgels, ‘that was a very 
different thing. Her statement then has been amply verified. 
But now there is John Polglase; he might have had more 
sense. I have talked to that fellow by the hour, and lent him 
newspapers—actually my newspaper along with my distributing 
tracts, because he can read perfectly well—yet he swears that the 
Spanish Madam passed and repassed him, both going and coming, 
as he was on his way to the Birches to see after a lame sheep.’ 

‘Then she must not confine herself to Blackhall,’ said Lady 
Jones. ‘Patty Wayland’s goose green is ten minutes’, and the 
Birches nearly half an hour’s walk from the house.’ 

‘Oh! no, she is quite impartial; she makes no invidious dis- 
tinctions. She has been seen in every part of the village: on the 
Ashford Road; even halfway down the Cleeve, so she shows me 
some favour,’ announced Miles with modest pride. ‘ But when 
she is at home—I suppose she calls Blackhall home still—she 
confines herself to the older parts of the house, the quarter given 
over to lumber and rats, where Beaver keeps his sheep-shears and 
scythe, and his wife goes to fetch firewood,’ 
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‘I cannot make it out,’ said Lady Jones in a low perplexed 
voice. 

Neither could anybody at Blackhall, apparently, make out this 
remarkable episode in the everyday life of the place, while the 
different members of the household took it, each after a different 
fashion, according to their various characters. The Beavers, though 
they were ostensibly the chief victims, seeing that they stumbled 
upon the Spanish Madam when they were doing nothing worse 
than going about their daily work, were not the greatest sufferers. 
They were solemnised, but not so awe-struck as to deprive them 
of a certain sense of dignity in being a select and credible audi- 
ence for the phenomena, while they had at the same time behaved 
with the reserve and discretion becoming confidential and trusted 
servants. Beaver was the more impressed, Sally the more com- 
placent of the two. 

The master of Blackhall was as incredulous as and still more 
indignant than Mrs. Reynolds. He said there were enough 
troubles at Blackhall, without asses and blockheads inventing 
bogies. "Who was the Spanish Madam? He did not half helieve 
in the existence of such a person in the past, though Fielding 
professed to unearth her from one of his musty strong-boxes. 
Jem wished there were no worse spectres than that of a fictitious 
Spanish Madam at Blackhall. He would give Beaver his leave 
on the spot if he talked any more rot on the subject. It was gross 
impertinence in the people in the village not to let the dead 
rest in their graves and to go about concerning themselves with 
the Endicotts past and present. Let the people mind their 
own business, as he would be thankful to be left in peace to mind 
his. If he thought it was any imbecile gossip of Sally Beaver’s 
which had brought this mare’s nest to light, he would dismiss her 
without a month’s wages and let the housekeeping and cooking 
take care of themselves. Three idle women in a house to wait on 
themselves and on a couple of men in times like these! Little 
wonder that men had to be dragged through the dirt of a bank- 
ruptcy court. 

Celia had the best of it; she not only took the keenest interest 
in her recently discovered ancestress’s inexplicable restlessness, 
she came out of her own lazy or selfishly busy preoccupation 
and absolutely took pains to make herself acquainted with the 
minutest tattle about the Spanish Madam, getting no end of 
sardonic fun out of it. She made Lucy’s hair stand on end with 
her irreverent mockery and grisly jests. Poor Lucy made the 
loudest protestations of her complete disbelief in the appearances 
of the family ghost; indeed, she expressed her strong conviction 
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of the utter absurdity of ghosts im toto out of ghost-land. She 
was even more fervent in her lack of faith than Jem displayed 
himself; yet she was really frightened half out of her wits. She 
confined her peregrinations religiously to the inhabited region of 
the house, and she dared not go about there at night by herself, 
even with a lamp. She started at her own shadow in broad day. 
She could not smother ejaculations of terror when mice scurried 
and squeaked behind the wainscot. 

The girl’s nerves were, for various reasons, in a pitiable state. 
All her clamorous professions of incredulity, her desperate cling- 
ing to common sense and strong-minded superiority to vulgar 
portents, did not help her; neither did some trembling, horrified 
suspicions which she could share with nobody. 

Lucy was a thousand times more shaken and appalled than the 
oldest mumbling grandfather and grandmother, the youngest 
open-mouthed lad or lass of them all. And if anything could 
have increased Celia’s unholy glee at the performances of the 
Spanish Madam, it was the small frenzy which any mention of 
them produced in Lucy. Celia would literally shake with laughter 
when Lucy would grow white with mingled apprehension and 
anger. For Lucy, like Jem, was very angry at any word of a new 
shadowy scandal in a family which had already too many and too 
black scandals to fight against. At last she would cover her ears 
with her hands, duck her head and run away, as her only resource 
to escape from the unwelcome subject. 

‘I wonder how and where she will be seen next—this trouble- 
some progenitress of ours?’ said Celia with easy speculation, 
standing with her arms akimbo as she had a habit of doing, and 
looking at Lucy tripping about her flower-stand keeping her 
flowers in apple-pie order, or busy with her task-work, providing 
fresh covers for this stool or that cushion which Jem never came 
in without upsetting and disarranging. ‘Don’t you think it is 
rather tiresome of her, though it saves trouble no doubt, never to 
alter her manifestations—always to wear that dowdy black Anda- 
lusian cloak and lace muffler, for instance ? She might show her- 
self in a flame of fire for a change. Now if you were a ghost I 
could imagine you getting up a fine variety of dim, semi-trans- 
parent costumes—zephyrs, nun’s-veiling, eh! Lucy?’ 

‘Don’t !’ said Lucy, with a jerk of her shoulders and a gasp of 
pain and fright. ‘I wonder you are not frightened, Celia. You 
know there was really such a person as the—the Spanish Madam ; 
Mr. Fielding told us about her. If we believe the Bible she is 
somewhere still; she cannot have passed entirely away, like a 
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dried-up drop of water or a blown-away particle of sand,’ stammered 
Lucy, borrowing her similes from her flower-stand. 

‘Or a lost pin,’ put in Celia. 

‘She may be near us,’ went on Lucy, shudderingly, too 
shudderingly for her to heed her sister. ‘Oh! are you not 
frightened that she may not come at any moment in very deed 
and punish you ?’ 

‘ No, my dear, I have a clearer conscience than you can have,’ 
said Celia, with audacious composure. ‘I have never declined to 
own that she may have been hereabouts all the time, and may be 
honouring us with a few calls and strolls just to keep herself in 
practice. I have never said that ghost stories are all foolish fibs or 
malicious tricks. It is you whom she will punish for so obstinately 
scouting her very existence as a walking ghost, like the walking 
gentleman in a company of stage-players. Oh! Lucy, I am sur- 
prised at you that you do not take guilt to yourself and shrink 
from the consequences.’ 

Lucy did not answer. She knew that she was no match for 
Celia, and she hoped that the conversation would drop, but Celia 
was not tired of it yet. 

‘I do think, Lucy,’ she resumed, ‘it is very unkind of the 
Spanish Madam not to patronise me a little bit—her own lineal 
descendant. She rather slights her descendants, Jem and you and 
me, not to have made a point of being seen by one of us. It is 
not fair of her—a lack of natural affection—if natural affection 
extends to the sixth or seventh generation. Suppose she has 
anything to say, she had better say it to one of us than to a 
stranger—as a rule the Endicott family secrets are not fit to be 
told to everybody, are they? But, by the by, it seems a special 
feature in her case that she has evidently no remark to make ex- 
cept on that trite subject the weather—of course she might say 
the English moorland air is cold to anybody. But think of her 
returning from another world to tell you that! You and she 
could sympathise in your antipathy to the moor, which I have 
grown to like passably well. It offers such a nice wide field for 
adventures and escapades, and one can vanish on it after the 
fashion of Pepper’s ghost—another ghost! Now your antipathy 
may be hereditary, only I am not sure that with you it comes 
from the father’s side of the house. You are a very sympathetic 
puss; you sympathise all round. There is no saying where your 
susceptibilities will land you.’ 

Lucy had been wincing again and again, but she braced her- 
self up at this, and said angrily, ‘I don’t think you need be afraid 
forme, There is more occasion for you to look after yourself,’ 
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‘I am glad to find you are so courageous,’ Celia retorted scorn- 
fully. ‘As for me, I entertain no apprehension of dead ghosts 
appearing on the scene; much harm they would do. Why, it 
must be the greatest comfort to be positively certain that one’s 
skeletons are safely dead and buried. It is the living ghosts that 
my gorge rises at. There are some faces which, if they are alive 
still, I confess I should not be able to look at and contain myself. 
It is the people who do not know whether their skeletons are dead 
and buried, or whether they may not appear clad in horrid flesh 
and blood one day, who live with a sword hanging over their 
heads. Imagine a knock coming to the door one fine morning and 
Sally Beaver being out, you or I pocketing our gentility and 
going and answering the knock, and there finding ——’ 

‘Oh! Celia, Celia, hold your tongue,’ besought Lucy. 

‘Well, then, rather than such an awkward encounter, you would 
not mind meeting the Spanish Madam in her own person,’ Celia 
returned to her malicious mischief. ‘I predict she will come to 
you next, on some stormy afternoon or rainy night when you are 
not thinking of her, as you are hurrying back from the lanes or 
in from the garden. Perhaps, when you are in the dark passage 
which leads to our bed-room, she will steal up behind you and 
you will give a terrified glance over your shoulder, though you are 
so brave, and you will catch the faint outline of her long black 
cloak and the lace about her head and face, hanging over her fore- 
head and binding up her chin like the chin of a dead woman. 
You will see enough to distinguish that she is making horrible 
faces at you, but for your life you will not be able to tell whether 
she is the genuine Spanish Madam, or—what shall we say? a 
skilful representation of that single-minded and obliging woman.’ 

‘You are cruel, cruel,’ moaned Lucy, hastening to gather up 
her scattered possessions and beat a precipitate retreat before the 
enemy, followed by Celia’s mocking laughter. ‘ You are so cruel 
that I almost believe you are mad.’ 

When was that desperate explanation of cruelty for which there 
is no sufficient motive assignable first made by a tortured victim, 
and how much truth lies in it? What are the clear definitions 
between some kinds of radical badness, either purposeless or with 
so slender a purpose that it does not count, and latent madness? 
Is there not always a strain of madness in wilful, wanton infliction 
of pain, unless the inflictor be an ignorant, irresponsible child? 
and even in his or her case the peculiarity is oniinous either of a 
very low or of an imperfect type of humanity. When did devilish 
possession cease? Are there not remnants of it still in the un- 
happy struggling lives of those who have lucid or free moments, 
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but are habitually souls dwelling in exile and outlawry from all 
the purer, nobler, kindlier influences of nature and grace? When 
will the Christ come again with great power to reign and cast out 
on the right hand and on the left, with open might and majesty, 
the raging devils of drink, uncleanness, greed, pride insolent as 
that of a fallen angel, jealousy cruel as the grave, envy which 
distorts and corrupts every mental faculty ? 


(To be continued.) 





WH German Charade. 


SHE stood upon a mimic stage, 
A maiden young and passing fair, 
With bright black eyes and golden hair ; 
A group of girls, all near in age, 
Watching to see 
If this might be 
‘Das Madchen aus der Fremde.’ 


The grave professor forward came— 
He knew the tongues of half the earth— 
He questioned ‘ which her land of birth ?’ 
He asked the maiden of her name. 
Her head she shook 
With doubtful look, 
Das Madchen aus der Fremde. 


At first in German, then in Greek, 
Then Swedish, then a Spanish word ; 
And each and all the maiden heard, 
Yet never moved her lips to speak, 
But only smiled 
In patience mild, 
Das Miidchen aus der Fremde. 


Our learned master stood aghast, 
Then French, Italian, English, tried ; 
- Hebrew, and Polish; nought replied 
The stranger ; but her eyes she cast 
Sadly around, 
Then on the ground, 
Das Madchen aus der Fremde. 

















A GERMAN CHARADE. 


She stretched fair hands towards us all, 
She spake, but none might understand 
The wondrous words of her far land. 
Then as we saw the curtain fall 
Our guess was made: 
‘The whole charade 
“Das Madchen aus der Fremde.”’ 


A voice spake softly at my side: 
‘May not this maiden show the fate 
Of souls who wander desolate, 
All lonely, through this world so wide? - 
She stood alone, 
Sad and unknown, 
Das Madchen aus der Fremde. 


‘ And thus upon the stage of life 
They stand; we sometimes deem them fair, 
Yet strange their words, so in despair 


We turn away, and ’mid the strife 
Leave them as lone 
As this unknown, 
“Das Madchen aus der Fremde.”’ 
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